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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. ze ’ 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
alsoas a Normaw Scuoor for the training of masters to conduct ConsERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Lirrte 
CintpReN, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and he for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the a ee lectures, and introducing his highly pee and eons 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, com of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YBHARS OF AGE, who play ratic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 

and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education, 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 

THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical > Dr. Marx. 
cal Instrumental and Vocal Classes... 

Master of the General Educational ere} 


Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, Mr. Powe. 
beet Geography, Practical Geometry, and Book- 
eeping .. ve’ # oe “’s Py: 


and Two 
Assistant Teachers. 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ and Orchestral Class et Me. Baume. 
. err SIMERs, 
PM gh Le I. ae Mr. Even. 
: ons. ROGIER. 
Violin ., ee “s oe oe { Mr. BEaxp. 
Mons, VizUXTEMPs, 
Violoncello, Double Bass, andViola ..  .. { a. 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .. «+ Sig. Conrest. 
Cornet and other BrassInstruments .. oe 
Concertina (German and English) ee eo ¥ . 4 
essrs, POWELL an 
Vocal Classes ,. es < '- ob ve | ELDER. 

Dr. Marx has also ‘made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
wale & moat effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 

ex! 

Little from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
Meinl paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

; Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 
Mar, Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 

Dr. Mark is also open to Bopgeeenie with his Little Men. 


Dr. MARK begs to invite the mts and Friends, and all those interested in 
his Enterprisc and in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SECOND SEASON. 
The First Concert will take place on 


MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 14th, 1859, 


When the Instrumental Pieces will be seiected from the Works of 
BEETHOVEN. 


PROGRAMME, 
PART I. 
QUARTET in B flat, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 


Op. 18, No. 5} eo ee $e ee se -- Beethoven. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
M. Sainton, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti. 
DUET, “ Ah perdona” ., as a es we -. Mo 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington and Herr Reichardt. 
SONG, ‘‘The Garland” “a ee ve és +» Mendelssohn, 
Herr Reichardt. 


ARIA, ‘‘ Non temnen,” (Cie re ae ‘de -. Mozart. 











mart. 


. Sainton. 
SONATA in A major (dedicated to Haydn), Op. 2, piano- 
forte solo ee es oe ee oe o - Beethoven. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 
PART II, 
QUARTET in E minor, Op. 53 (dedicated to Rasoumowsky), 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello .. ee «+ Beethoven, 
(First time at these Concerts, ) 
M. Wieniawski, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and SigsPiatti. 
SONG, “Ah, why do we love?” ae Sm, ad +.» Macfarren, 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington. 
SERENADE, “Through the night” be falas +. Schubert. 
Herr Reichardt. 

DUET, ‘‘ Dearest, let thy footsteps follow,” éd o« J 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington and Herr Reichardt. 
SONATA in G major, Op. 80, pianoforte and violin .. Beethoven. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 

Mr. Charles Hallé and M. Wieniawski. 


CONDUCTOR, Mr. BENEDICT. 

Sofa stalls, 5s. ; reserved seats(balcony), 3s.: unreserved seats, 1s. Tickets to 
be had at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; 
Turner’s, 19, Cornhill ; Hammond’s; Cramer and Co.’s; and Schott and Co.'s, 
Regent-street ; H. Brookes’s newspaper and concert ticket office, 24, Old Cavendish- 
street ; Leader; Ollivier ; Campbell; and Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street. 

The Concert to commence at eight o’clock precisely. 


hr, 





“TMHE ARION.”—The Members of this Society will 
mect on Tuesday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, for the study of first- 
class vocal music, at 13, Berners-street. Oxford-street. Applications for admission 


moust be made to the conductor, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, (Associate R.A. Music). 
F, F. REILLY, Hon. Sec, 





RS. ROBERT PAGET, Contralto, (R.A.M).—Com - 
munications relative to ‘Concerts or QOratorios, to be addressed to 60, 


Pentonville-road, N. 





ISS EMILY GRESHAM, SOPRANO. — Letters re- 
specting engagements for Oratorios and Concerts, to be addressed, 20, Alfred- 
terrace, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, W. 








establishment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and 
Four, wy Sundays excepted. 


M38 ELIZA HUGHES begs to announce that she has 
remoyed from 111, Great Russell-street, Bcdford-square, to 35, Baker-street. 
Portman-squareé. 


R. HENRY BAUMER has returned ‘to town for the 
season, and is ready to resume his professional engagements. 6, Hilldrop- 
crescent, Tuffnell-park, N.; or Dulwich-college, 8. 
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ISS SELINA PYKE, A.M, 8.L., (pupil of Mr. Charles 
i Salaman), begs to announce that she has returned to town, and has resumed 
giving lessons on the pianoforte. Miss P. attends her pupils westward twice a- 


week, 52, Great Prescott-street, E. 
N R. HOWARD GLOVER respectfully informs his 
+ pupils and the public that he has returned to town for the season, All 
professional applications to be addressed to No. 28, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, 
MOS: PAQUE begs to announce that he has arrived in 
town for the winter season. All communications for engagements or 
lessons to be addressed at his residence, 120, Great Portland-street, Portland-place. 


Te THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY.—Augustus 

Ergmann (Pupil of Mendelssohn, Hauptmann, and late Professor of the 
Conservatoires of Germany) begs to announce his arrival in London. For par- 
ticulars respecting instruction in composition and Pianoforte, address to his 
residence, 14, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park, London, N.W. 


ANOFORTE TUNERS.—Wanted, at Brighton, 
a good Pianoforte Tuner and Repairer. One who can play preferred. 
Address, stating salary, &c., to Mr. Giles, 2, Castle-square, Brighton. 











O ORGANISTS.—For immediate disposal, a good, full- 

toned, Semi-Cottage Pianoforte, 6$ octaves, by Keith and Prowse, nearly 

new, With 24 octaves of German organ pedals, in excellent working order. Price 

25 guineas. Original cost, 48 guineas. Apply to H. B., Philips’ Music Warehouse, 
3, Church-strect, Hackney. 


R. ELLIOT GALER will be in town for the Winter 
season, on Nov, 14th. All communications respecting engagements for 
concerts, oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 14, Goldington-crescent, Oakley-square, 
N.W. 
\fADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 
that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may_ 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


O VOCALISTS and SOLOISTS.—Mr. William 
Howard will be happy to hear from parties visiting the North, whom it 

may suit to appear at his Saturday Evening Concerts in the Music Hall, 17, 
Howe-street, Edinburgh. 


V 











iV 





J ANTED, one or two good HARMONIUM TUN ERS, 


Apply to Boosey and Sons, 24, Holles-street, W. 





R. WEBB (Viola) begs to announce his Remova to 


44, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


i ISS SUSANNA COLE having removed from Great 
Marlborough-street, begs that all letters respecting engagements and 
pupils may be addressed to her residence, 25, Lanark villas, Maida-vale, W. 


M EYERBEER’S DINORAH & VERDI'S MACBETH 
L —Selections from these operas nightly at the CANTERBURY HALL 
CONCERTS. Comic vocalists—Messrs. George Hodson (the Irish comedian and 
mimic), W. J. Critchfield, and E. W. Mackney. _ Several interesting pictures are 
added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been re-decorated and 
beautified, and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 
metropolis. 








N R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to announce that 
l CHINA will be thrown OPEN to the English, and such other nations as 
choose to enter into negotiations at the Box-office, according to the treaty of last 
July (provided always that they do not attempt to force any forbidden passage in 
their journey towards Canton), on Saturday evening, November 5th. The box- 
office is now open, from 11 till 5, where places may be secured, without additional 
charge for booking :—Stalls, 3s. ; balcony, 2s. 6d. ; private boxes, for three persons, 
10s. 6d.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—HANDEL’S “ ALEX, 

7 ANDER’S FEAST” and Professor BENNETT'S “ MAY QUEEN,” under th 

direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, Wednesday, November 16, at 8. Principal 

vocalists—Miss Banks, Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss Martin, Miss M. Bradshaw, 

Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Weiss. Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s. Season Tickets, 
Stalls, 30s.; Galleries, 15s. 





} J 

O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY.—A Lady between 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 
family of a Professor of Music, whom she would be willing to assist in his 
professional duties, The Lady in question can impart a sound education, including 
the French language, which she acquired during a long residence at Paris. Sheis 
also a good pianist, and has a thorough knowledge of music. Salary not so much 
an object asa comfortable home, The most unexceptionable references would be 
given and required.—Address, E, P., care of Mr. Charles Boosey, 24, Holles- 


“rect, W. 
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ORGAN FOR SALE, nearly new ; containing 8 stops, 
compass GG to F, with 1} octaves of pedals. Solid mahogany case, gilt 
front pipes. Price £90. Apply te Robert Allen, Organ Builder, Kin “Square 
Avenue, Bristol, who also begs to inform the musical public that he is now uilding 
Scudamore Organs, CC to F, for £25 and upwards, 
eee “ Be silent, tongue?” composed by G. Dixon, Mus. 
Doc., Oxon. London: Cocks and Go., New Burl “ 
post-free for 24 stamps, on application to Dr. Dixon, Louth, 


()PERATIC AIRS, ARRANGED AS PIANOFORTE 

DUETS, BY RUDOLF NORDMANN. Ah che Ja morte, 4s.; Libiamo 
(Brindisi), Traviata, 4s. ; Com’? gentil, 4s. ; La Donna e mobile, 4s.; A tc 0 eara, 
4s,; Il balen, and Di quella pira, 4s. ; Ernani involami, 4s. ; Bella figlia (Quartet) 


Rigoletto, 4s. ; La mia letizia, 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

MM UsicaL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND AL- 
MANACK for 1860, will be published the first week in December, price 

1s. 6d. ; per post, 1s. 8d. Advertisements, Names’ of Professors, Music-seilers, 

Lists of Musical Societies, and Particulars of Concerts during the past year 

received up to the 14th of November at the office of the publishers, Rudall, Rose, 

Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


(Tennyson’s New Poem.) 
SET TO MUSIC BY 
M. 


W. BALFE 


1, FORTUNE AND HER WHEEL.. ee 
2. THE SONG OF LOVE AND DEATH .. 
8, TRUST ME NOT AT ALL, OR ALL IN 





Just published; price 2s. 


Ww. 


street, Sent 
incolashire, 
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BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


RES E OF DR. MAINZER’S MUSICAL PUBLI- 


CATIONS.—Mainzer’s Guide for Beginners in Pianoforte-playing. The 
greatest pains have been taken in this work to make it as simple as possible for 
the understanding even of children ; 2s. 6d. Choruses, a Collection of 36 Songs, 
for one, two, and three voices, adapted for churches, schools, public festivals, and 
private circles, 2s, A Portfolio, containing 24 Songs and Musical Pieces, 2s, 
Singing for the Million, a practical course of musical instruction, 28. 6d., bound 
in cloth; parts 1 and 2, separately, 1s. each,—Upwards of eighty thousand have 
been sold. Musical Grammar, containing the Principles of Music, the Theory of 
Chords, &c., Is. ; published at 3s, 6d.; 1s. 6d, in cloth. All post-free. W. Wesley, 
Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 


CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 (Dediée & Ferdinand Praeger) .. 
LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (& Edouard Roeckel) 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 
L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English poem of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain, Suug by Miss Dolby .. 








oe 
ee 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloo 'y- By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859, 


CAa be applied to blow the 
bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 

For price and Bm igene of Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentee, 
Leeds, 

Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, Pondon, 
sole agents, 











Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms. 
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THE HANDEL COLLEGE. 

Srr;—After reading your admirable leader of the 1st October, on the 
subject of the Handel College, I feel that I need hardly apologise to 
you for asking permission to draw the attention of the public, through 
the Musical World, to this great work; for as the end and object of 
the Handel College is undoubtedly great, it follows that the work itself 
—if properly carried out—must be ‘great also; and that it will be 
properly carried out there can now be no doubt, for we cannot suppose 
that the gentlemen whose names head the prospectus will ever rest 
satisfied until the Handel College is one of the established charities of 
the day. 

But as all who see this letter may not have scen the prospectus of 
the Handel College, which is now before me, nor yet your leader above 
mentioned, I may be pardoned for stating briefly the object of the 
institution, as stated in the prospectus. 

The object is to “provide an Asylum for the Orphans of Musicians 
of all Classes and Countries, resident in Great Britain.’ Now here is 
# cosmopolitan project that is certainly deserving of the highest praise 
and most substantial support, and I think only needs to be sufficiently 
known to obtain it, The fact that orphans of musicians of all countries 
will be eligible is deserving of the highest commendation, for I think 
it would be very ungraceful to exclude the orphans of foreigners, 
merely because they were foreigners. Large numbers of our resident 
musicians are not English born, but have made Old England their 
adopted home, and while they conform to our laws they should certainly 
be eligible for our charity, when “ the hour of trouble overtakes them.” 
That this hour does come, on both native and foreigner—not only on 
the humbler class of musicians, but on those of the highest order of 
genius—but too, often is a well known fact. As an example, I may 
mention the well known case of Sir Henry Bishop, who, although he 
had received vast sums for his services and works, still died so poor 
that his effects would not have paid the expenses of his funeral, and 
would have left his younger children totally unprovided for and in 
absolute want, but for the concerts given for his benefit shortly before 
his decease. I may also mention Mozart and Beethoven, who died in 
abject poverty. 

That the institution is needed, does not require argument, when I 
relate the fact, that at a recent election of children to one of our noble 
orphan asylums, there were three among the number of candidates for 
admission, of which one was a brother of eleven, another sister of 
eight, and the third a brother of seven; all children of professional 
musicians—thus giving a total of twenty-six children, the greater 
portion of them young, and totally unprovided for; and with no 
institution in the country to which they could turn for refuge by right 
of their parents’ occupation in life. This is only a case at one election 
at one asylum, and could be repeated ad. lib. if necessary. Now 
T ask a charitable public—and there is no public in the world so chari- 
table as an English one, I am proud to say—should this state of things 
be? Shall it be said that the richest and most liberal nation in the 
world, the people who love, enjoy, appreciate, and pay more for music 
than any other people,—the country that has been the birthplace and 
chosen residence of many of the greatest musicians the world has ever 
produced, from Handel, the greatest of all, to the present day,—the 
country for which ali the greatest musical works have been composed,— 
the country whose musical “Festivals” have produced more money 
for charities than any other means,—the people who would spend 
more than £380,000, in three days, to hear the works of him 
whose name is the title of the new charity ;—shall the nation that can 
boast of these things any longer have to acknowledge that she has not 
& recognised asylum for the orphans of the professors of the art of 
which she is so great a patron ? 

No! I feel confident that she will not ; and to show that the “ Handel 
College” will provide for the necessity, and is not the “ baseless fabric 
of a vision,” f may say that the scheme is in a very progressive state, 
inasmuch as it has already been presented with the land on which to 
erect the necessary buildings—with no fettering ‘“conditions’—the 
value of which, at the lowest computation, is £5000; that Mr. Owen 
Jones (architect of St. James’s Hall) has offered his gratuitous services 
as architect (an architect’s fees on a very modest asylum would exceed 
£1,000) to draw plans and superintend the erection of the buildings to 
completion ;—that a committee of most influential gentlemen has 
been formed ;—and that subscriptions and donations are beginning to 
come in. 

This isa good commencement. But there is still a great deal to be 
done, and a large sum of money must yet be procured before a com- 
mencement can be made that will not be crippled for want of funds, 











and that these funds will be forthcoming depends very much on the 
public; and they may rest assured that they cannot bestow their 
sympathy on a worthier project, whether in patronising concerts, &c., 
to be given for its benefit, or in setting their names and figures to the 
subscribers’ list. Let everyone who has “ music in his soul” do some- 
thing. Shakespere says :— 


* He that hath no music in his soul, 
Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, strategems and spoils, 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


Now as everyone likes to be trusted, let them show that they have 
* music in their souls,” and are worthy of confidence by doing all they 
can to assist the Handel College. 

By your permission I will at some future period give a few ideas on 
the subject of the government of the college, and the means by which 
money may be raised, I enclose my card, and am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
G. S. B. 


Dear Sir,--Your very pertinent remarks regarding the Handel 
College struck me as calculated to do good service towards dieseminat- 
ing the spirit necessary to respond to calls made by the committee on 
behalf of so noble a work. If a few thoughts of mine be worthy of 
notice I shall be highly gratified. The distinguished architect, Mr. 
Owen Jones, who has so generously placed his services at the com- 
mittee’s disposal, no doubt in his plans has provided a magnificent 
hall for musical performances on a grand scale, for of necessity funds 
will be required to carry on the work after its permanent establish- 
ment. What method would make a more telling appeal to the 
liberality of musical people than bringing them beneath the roof 
(sacred to the noblest of all enjoyments, and to charity more parti- 
cularly), making it evident to the sense of sight the object for which 
their sympathies are requested. London amateurs would heartily 
respond to any invitations requesting aid in choral performances. 
Should this thought not have occurred to Mr. Jones, I trust he will 
not consider my reminder out of place. I hope the prospectuses will 
contain proposals to direct the studies of amateurs, under able pro- 
fessors, particularly if brought within range of those confined in 
business during the day, and also in a pecuniary point of view. A 
committee of amateurs to arrange cards to have a general meeting 
1st January, would naturally assist the fund. Ladies committees 
should also be formed, for we all know what irresistible solicitors they 
make; and to conclude, I would say, enlist some popular men in the 
good cause: they would provoke the people’s enthusiasm. For instance, 
Dr. Cumming would eulogise music, and tell what an elevating ten- 
dency it possesses; Hugh Stowell Brown would take a prominent 
stand, and advocate music as conducive to manliness; John B, Gough 
would certainly uphold the study of music as a powerful barrier against 
the seductive influences of the wine cup, The fund of humorous 
anecdotes about music and men are inexhaustible, and in the hands of 
Mr. Charles Dickens, or Mr, S. C. Hall, would make a pleasant 
entertainment. 

With the heartiest good wishes to the Handel College, I am yours 
very truly, An AMATEUR, 

ny 


London, Nov. 9, 1859, 


THE HYMN OF THE CONFEDERATED PROVINCES OB 
AUSTRALIA, 


Tuerx has reached here the melody of a most characteristic air of 
the aborigines of the Australian Alps, which has been deemed appro- 
priate for becoming the National Hymn of the Confederated Provinces. 

It is intended to publish this most interesting piece of music, adding 
thereto some accessions, which will make it the more interesting for the 
daily increasing population of this wealthy land. J 

The title page to consist of the Australian tricolor (white, green, 
and blue) bearing the image of the constellation of the Southern Cross, 
with the inscription from Dante :— 

“Sono sitte stelli.” 

My object in addressing you is to find some composers amongst the 
Young England men, who would write an Introduction and Coda to 
this most original musical production of the Antipodes. 


A CrTIzEN oF THE CONCENTRATED PROVINCES OF AUSTRALIA. 
15, Gower-st. North, University-square, 29th October, 1859. 
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MUSICAL FAME. 

Srr,—The history of music in all countries bears testimony to the 
transient nature of the musician’s reputation. Evanescence, indeed, 
would seem to be as inseparable a principle of musical fame as it is of 
sound itself. While the productions of genius by the poet, painter, 
and sculptor, remain unaffected by the lapse of time, and are the 
admiration of the world for generation after generation, those of the 
musician are forgotten or only resuscitated by the industrious antiquary 
to excite the curiosity of the few. It is well known that the art was 
cultivated and flourished in ancient Greece and Rome; nations so dis- 
tinguished for their encouragement of the sister arts would not have 
neglected the one especially conductive to pleasure and refinement, yet 
what traces are left of the efforts of their musicians? By a singular 
fatality the books referring immediately to music among the ancients, 
such as for instance those mentioned by Meursius in his notes on 
Aristoxenus, the works of Dionysius Halicarnassus, which, according to 
Suidas, were twenty-six in number, containing the lives and history of 
musicians, also the five books by the same author in defence of the art, 
refuting what is alleged against it in Plato’s republic, are irrevocably 
lost, leaving all knowledge of the progress and practice of the art in 
those times to inference and surmise. Nor is it necessary to revert 
to such distant periods for confirmation of the fact. The musicians 
even of the last century are fast fading into that oblivion 
which has been the fate of their predecessors. The names of Lulli, 
Porpora, Lawes, Ives, even that of Muffat, from whom Handel did not 
hesitate to borrow entire movements, and the many other popular men 
of their day, are entirely forgotten by the world; while those of Milton, 
Gay, and Dryden have become household words, with which every 
schoolboy of the present generation is familiar. Of all the eminent 
composers who promoted the progress of the art during the early part 
of 1700, one only can be said to have achieved a lasting reputation, 
and that not by the works for which he was most celebrated during 
his life-time. The Italian operas and other dramatic compositions of 
Handel are now obliterated, while his oratorios, which were almost 
unheeded during the composer’s existence, are those works on which his 
posthumous fame depends,—a proof of the influence of time upon 
dramatic compositions, and of the comparative immunity of sacred 
music from the same cause. 

And if such be the case with the composers who leave behind them 
tangible evidence of their existence, how much more so is it with singers, 
the public favourites of our ancestors, to hear whom such vast sums 
were expended, in whose behalf such fierce feuds raged. Where are they 
mentioned now? Who, except the learned in antiquarian lore, can 
tell us, with any historical accuracy, of the once-renowned Madame 
Maupin, as remarkable for her fighting propensities as for her extra- 
ordinary vocal powers? Whoever heard her name? and yet Laborde 
says that she was the most celebrated singer of the court of Louis 
XIV., and certainly, if the statements of the historian can be relied on, 
she did more than any other vocalist ever attempted to achieve 
immortal fame. Not contented with lyrical honours, if possible 
she exceeded those by the unvaried success of her hostile encounters 
with the best duellists of the day, three of whom she is said to have 
slain on one occasion with the same weapon. 

At a more recent period two vocalists, Madame Faustina and 
Madame Cuzzoni, by their rivalry and the ardour of their partisans, 
occasioned public dissension, which assumed all the importance of a 
political disturbance, Of these two ladies, we read that they endangered 
the public peace by the most serious theatrical fracas, and that at a 
banquet to which they were invited by the celebrated Sir Robert 
Walpole, in hopes of effecting a reconciliation, they came to blows, and 
were with difficulty separated before inflicting on each other serious 
injury. 

And Farinelli! the most gifted singer and accomplished artist that 
ever won the applause of our forefathers, the correspondent of 
Metastasio, the associate and adviser of the Spanish Monarch, 
Philip V. Does the present generation care to know whether 
Farinelli was popular in England in 1720, and that he was one of 
the most remarkable men of that period? No! Farinelli was a 
singer, “il suo nome col suono della voce spari,” which will apply to 
all vocalists of the past or present, however humiliating the reflection 
may be to those who measure their future place in history by their 
present popularity. 

Composers have certainly more claim to the recollection of posterity 
than those who are the mere interpreters of their works, but whether 
it is this dependence upon others (a disadvantage unknown to the 
painter, poet, and sculptor), or the imperative necessity of constant 
novelty in musical impression, the popularity of a composer according 
to the evidence of the past seems restricted to his own times, In 
opposition to this it will be urged that the composers of the modern 











school (the modern school as distinguished from the florid style), have 
produced works which are beyond comparisor with any of the secular 
compositions of the older writers, and it is indeed difficult to imagine 
any revolution in taste which would cause the grand productions of 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, to fall into neglect. But it 
should be remembered that the very founders of the modern German and 
Italian schools—those men in whose footsteps all their successors have 
followed, the models from which Mozart and Beethoven studied 
Piccini and Gliick—have always afforded a striking instance 
of the apparently immutable fate of all composers and 
their compositions, No lyrical works ever excited so much 
public interest, as did those of Piccini and Gliick, in every European 
capital during the latter part of the last century. In Paris they were 
upheld in antagonism to each other by their supporters with such 
earnestness, that in 1774 the diversity of opinion between the Gliickists 
and the Piccinists separated families and occasioned serious disputes at 
Court. In the theatre where their operas were performed, there were 
the “Coin du Roi” and the “ Coin de la Reine,” occupied respectively 
by the partisans of the two factions. At the present day, however, 
their music has been as completely superseded by that of the more 
modern writers, as that of the old school was by their own. Every 
period, in fact, seems to require its particular style of music, just as 
much as its particular style of costume, both being influenced by the 
spirit of the age. 

The inspirations of the illustrious Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
Mozart, probably would have been unintelligible to the public in 
the time of Lulli, just as the dramatic music of that age is unappre- 
ciated by us. 

It is but within the last few years that the compositions of these 
masters have become familiar to the multitude. The mighty sym- 
phonies and orchestral works of the great “‘ Zon-Poeten” have had 
their influence upon the progress of the art, by elevating it to a 
standard previously unattained. 

Time alone can prove whether the compositions of the quartet com- 
posers of our age will be forgotten by posterity, or effaced by the 
predominance of some yet embryo school. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Ant-EatEr. 


C Ant-eater” is wrong on more points than one—-espe- 
cially in stating that Piccini and Gliick were the models 
from which Mozart and Beethoven studied ; but his letter is 
interesting and shows him “ up” in the history of his subject, 
and a master of “ ana,” if occasionally an erroneous deducer. 


—Ep.] 


* CHARLES AUCHESTER.” 

S1z,—You will oblige a number of regular subscribers to your valu- 
able paper by answering the following questions, or by inserting them 
in your next number for reply, viz., ‘‘ Who is the author of the well- 
known musical novel, Charles Auchester?” and “ Who the originals (if 
any) of some of the characters, especially ‘Aronach,’ ‘Santonio,’ and 
* Anastase’?” Apologising for thus intruding on your space, 

I an, Sir, respectfully yours, 
Inquirer. 
[We do not know. Can any of our readers answer corre- 


spondent ?—Eb. M. W.] 


A PIANOFORTE WITH TWICE THE PRESENT NUMBER OF 
KEYS OR MODES. 

Srz,—Whether any advantage would accrue from the following, as the 

soft pedal would have to be dispensed with, remains to be known on a 
trial. 
The scale of musical notes is divided into diatonic and chromatic 
intervals; thus, the violin, viola, violoncello and contra basso can 
produce the superfluous intervals to the nearest mathematical division 
between one tone and the next to it, although not available in melody 
or harmony. - 

As every key (or mode) has its peculiar character; some brilliant, 
and others majestic or pathetic—my design here is to give a descrip- 
tion of a pianoforte with twice the number of keys with their several 
traits like the others, as follows :—Attach to the sound board two sets of 
strings, each set having a couple to a note in each scale. Tune the set 
to the right in the following order, the middle C a quarter of a note 
sharper than the one in the other set tg the left, the other keys tuned 
to the ordinary pitch. Adda contrivance to be shifted by a pedal to 
move the hammers to the right, and strike the other set of two unisons 
tuned a quarter of a note sharper. Thus, a key between the present C 
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and € sharp and an equal number of these quarter modes will be 
obtained, while the pull of the strings will only be an additional one to 
each note. Haypn Witson. 

From the Author's literary articles (in prose and verse) in three books, 
on music, divinity, and secular matters. 








MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Wednesday, Nov. 2. 
Tue interior of the Grand-Opéra presents at this moment a 
scene of unwonted activity and excitement. They seem to 
be rehearsing everything—the Ame en peine of Flotow, Les 
Elfes,and Herculanum, in which latter opera Madlle. Vestvali 
and Gueymard will fill the principal parts. The rehearsals of the 
opera of Prince Poniatowski are also going on, and so vigor- 
ously that we may expect to see it performed in the month of 
January. It will certainly be a change, even if it does not 
prove itself worthy of taking a high place in the lyrical drama, 
and a rescue from the everlasting 7rouvére (Trovatore) and the 
Favorite, which are now the only “ novelties” at the Grand- 
Opéra ; and yet the Zrouvére is undeniably one of their most 
attractive pieces there, and brings the largest receipts—M. and 
Mad. Gueymard getting an invariuble encore in the “ Miserere,” 
which they sing with irresistible feeling. Bonnehée is fine, too, 
both in acting and feeling, in the part of the Count de Luna. At 
the Opéra-Comique, notwithstanding the success of the Pardon de 
Ploérmel, they have been alternating it with the Songe d’une Nuit 
@’Eté. There is now in rehearsal a work of M. Ambroise Thomas, 
in three acts, to a libretto by MM. Alexandre Dumas and 
de Luzen. The Faust of Gounod, the representation of which, 
about a month since at the Thédtre-Lyrique, was brought to a 
rather sudden termination by the serious indisposition of Guardi, 
is now to be again played, Michot singing the music of Faust, and 
Madame Miolan Carvalho, of course, playing Margaret—one of 
her finest parts. , For this revival, M. Gounod has composed a 
new symphony, which will be performed at the beginning of the 

fifth act, during the fates of the Walpurgis Night. 

The Bouffes-Parisiens seems to revel in novelties. We must 
this week cite also the appearance of a little operetta, in one act, 
the words by M. Bourget, the music by M. Varney, conductor of 
the orchestra. Here is the tale. I fancy having once seen 
something like it at the Palais Royal; be that as it may, it 
comes out as good as new now, and is entitled Za Polka des Sabots. 
—A country youth, having been drawn in the conscription, and 
being obliged to go off to the wars, makes Madlle. Doucette, the 
object of his admiration, vow she will faithfully keep him her 
hand and heart. But, alas! the old proverb, in this case, says 
only too truly, ‘ Out of sight, out of mind.” Miss Doucette, 
finding her lover is so long away, allows the village shoemaker— 
Rougeot by name—to pay court to her, to the great vexation of 
Madile. Tampoune, who had already made up her mind to become 
Madame Rougeot. Such is the state of things, when Bellaillet 
returns from the Crimea, where he has acted the part of shoe- 
maker to the regiment. He comes back to marry his Doucette, 
and, to gain her good will, presents her with a pretty little pair 
of satin shoes, in which he will teach her to dance the polka, but 
which are so much too tight, that they put her in a very bad 
temper, and she scolds every one, not excepting poor Rougeot, 
who, in his turn, wishing to please Doucette, buys her also some 
pretty shoes with red rosettes, but which make her more cross 
than before, they having also the same defect. Everything, of 
course, ends happily. Doucette, as soon as she has got off the 
tight shoes, whe it up with Belleillet ; Rougeot being got rid 
of by Doucette telling him she had promised to love a brave 
soldier, not a cobbler ; but Tampoune consoles him and herself 
by marrying him. M. Varney, slight and trivial as this piece is, 
has fully proved his abilities as a composer, for his little village 
airs are fresh and lively. 

I promised this week a few words as to the début of Madame 
Dottini, at the Italian Opera, in Verdi’s Rigoletto. Mad. Dottini 
was already known in Italy, when she proceeded thence, last 
year, to sing at St. Petersburg. Her voice is soprano, very 


effect of the extreme nervousness under which she laboured the 
night of her début. However, in the duet of the third act with 
Graziani, she fully earned the encore and recall awarded to the 
two artists. OfGraziani’s splendid voice, one can only speak in 
praise ; and the only criticism I can indulge in is on his acting. 
He really has not learnt yet to die properly. He falls down, 
both in the fourth act and the second, precisely on the same spot, 
on the same side, and in the same position. Graziani looks, 
indeed, as if, like any other mere mortal, he was afraid of hurting 
himself. Alboni plays Maddelena, and proves that, for great 
artists, xo parts are trivial. That charming tenor, Gardoni, was 
obliged to claim the indulgence of the public, having a bad could, 
yet he sang the ballad of the first act so well, that he well earned 
the applause bestowed on him. 

Tn the general getting up of Rigoletto, at present, M. Calzado 
has indulged in a few eccentricities, that, however convenient 
they may be to himself, are anything but amusing to the public. 
The first act of this opera, which is full of lively pretty dances, 
and where every one on the stage ought to be full of life and 
movement, is now more like a funeral ceremony. Two dancers, 
placed opposite each other, represent in themselves a whole 
corps de ballet; and these two performers execute a number of 
steps during the entire dance scene, while the invited guests 
remain silently in their places, admiring, perhaps, the amusing 
substitute M. Calzado has invented for the ballet. 

The ThéAtre de l’Odeon, and also the Ambigf-Comique, has 
each brought out a new piece. At the former theatre the novelty 
is a drama in four acts entitled Le Passé d’une Femme, and is the 
joint production of MM. Charles Lafont and Fr. Bechard. Its 
title alone will show that it is in the usual style of the modern 
French school of drama. The story runs thus :—Louise Verneuil 
has abandoned home and child. Coming to Paris, and leading at 
first not the most exemplary life, she ends, by her extraordinary 
literary talents, in acquiring a high position in society, which 
does not trouble itself with what her past career may have been. 
One day, she meets, at some féte, her daughter, who she has not 
seen from a child, but who is now grown up and married to an 
honest though most unromanticman. She sees her child listening 
to the assiduities of one of those fashionable “lions” with which 
French dramas so abound. And it is to save her from this dan- 
gerous influence that all the mother’s efforts tend. Ofcourse the 
play ends with her proving successful; and, as a reward, she is 
admitted to live in her daughter’s home. 

The piece at the Ambigfi-Comique is in six acts, and by 
M. Paul Meurice. I hardly know how to define it. Is it a 
drama !—Is ita fairy tale? But I will give you a slight sketch, 
and you shall judge. At the time that Philip the Fourth was 
reigning over the noble land of Spain, a gipsy king, by name 
Cabrito, was a contemporary sovereign. Philip, who, it appears, 
was something of an Haroun-al-Raschid, and fond of seeking 
all kind of adventures, disguised in simple garb. One day, while 
with two or three gentlemen, escorting his sister and Donna 
Carmen, a friend of hers, he meets with Cabrito, who, having 
inherited the magic whip of the enchanter Flammus—thanks 
to this talisman—leads his gipsy followers, addicted to cutting 
throats at times, as gently as sheep; and arriving as the 
King of Spain has fallen into their hands just in time to rescue 
him, is naturally found by Philip very much to his taste. The 
former, on his side, is attracted towards Philip, being himself 
an agreeable man, and with no small amount of taste, as his 
costume proves. The scene where this meeting takes place is 
extremely pretty,—wild rocks, groups of trees scattered here and 
there, and the picturesque cave of the gipsies. Cabrito lives 
here, and offers a cup of water to the princess in poetical lan- 
guage, for Cabrito is a poet. Here he strikes up a friendship 
with the king, who agrees to go with Cabrito and visit his seven 
castles. And here the tale, so to say, stops, diverging from a 
fantastic though interesting style, into a melo-dramatic vein, 
with anything but a clear plot. George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, ruined in England, comes to Spain in hopes of finding a 
rich heiress, who will bring him mines of gold, and he casts his 
eye on Donna Carmen; but Donna Carmen likes the melancholy 
Don Dionis, who persists in wearing orange-coloured hose and 





correct, but not flexible, and she seems to feel a slight difficulty 
in reaching the very high notes. But this may have been the | 
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his rival, he is fortunately protected by Cabrito, who in reality 
s anything but a gipsy, being son of Philip the Third and a 
mysterious duchess, consequently Duke of Infantado and brother 
of the king. However, Philip and Cabrito both fall in love with 
a charming gitana, by name Sylvana, and to get rid of his rival 
the king throws him into prison. And here begins a wonderful 
imbroglio,agreeably interspersed with duels between Buckingham 
and Cabrito, who escapes from his prison by secret doors, and all 
those means the lovers of melo-drama delight in. At last, the 
king magnanimously allows Sylvana and Cabrito to be united 
and happy. The latter saves Donna Carmen, who marries 
Dionis ; and Buckingham, banished from Spain, returns to 
England, to prepare to return and make a descent on the country. 
—(History, where art thou?) The scenery is really beautiful, 
and great praise is due to M. Cheret. 

The friends of M. Eugéne Dejazet feel rather indignant that 
the commission of authors have forbidden him the right of 
playing in the theatre, which his mother bought him, the little 
operettas of which he has himself composed the music; but the 
commission have left him free to have them played elsewhere. 
A rather absurd affair. Much the same as telling a man he 
may lodge anywhere but in his own house, 

M. Edmund Thierry’s nomination to the post of Director of 
the Thédtre Frangais has given universal satisfaction, He is 
one of the most esteemed critics of the day—learned without 
pedantry, and, though a studious man, yet quite a man of the 
world, It was last Tuesday week that he was installed in his 
office by M. Camille Dornet, and presented to the Comédie 
Frangaise by M. Samson, 

The féfe to be given in honour of Schiller is rather the talk of 
the day ; and the cantata Meyerbeer has composed for it, is said 
to be a chef-d’auvre. The rehearsals of it are going on under the 
direction of M. Pas-de-Loup, 

I hear that the cabal against Grisi at Madrid is, to a certain 
extent, quelled. After the first two representations, there were 
no more of the disgraceful scenes that then occurred; and, in 
the Trovatore, Mario, Madlle. Javolta, &c., were overwhelmed 
with applause. 

Among the cantatas which were performed in the theatres 
here on the occasion of the victory of the battle of Solferino, the 
one which has attracted most notice was sung at the Variétés, 
the words being by M. Hippolyté Coignard. Both words and 
music are far superior to the generality of these sort of things; 
and the Emperor, as a mark of his approval, had a silver medal 
expressly struck for them. The medal bears on one side the 
head of the Emperor, and on the other are engraved the words, 
* Donnée par l’Empereur 4M. Hippolyté Coignard et M. Nargeot.” 
Neither of these names are new to the public, for M. Nargeot has 
composed several charming airs. He and M. Coignard well 
merit the honour conferred on them. 

Wednesday, Nov. 9th. 

There existed in Styria, “once upon a time,’ a popular 
tradition—that on the first day of Saint Irena, all the souls that 
were sad and suffering came back to earth once more, and for a 
short time drew near those who had really loved them. Invisible 
to other mortals, especially the indifferent or deceiving—the 
owners of the “suffering hearts” are immediately seen and 
known by their true friends and lovers. It is from this fantastic 
legend that M. Flotow, in 1846, composed the charming little’ 
opera that was represented after such a lapse of time, last 
Friday, at the Grand-Opéra ; and in listening to the charming 
melodies that make it a worthy rival of Martha, we cannot help 
feeling surprised it has remained in such a long seclusion. If 
the tone of the opera is rather too mournful, the fault is the 
poet’s, not the musician’s. The ballads are full of melody, amongst 
the most taking the ballad of Franz, “ Depuis le jour j’ais paré 
ma chaumiere,” that of the Senechal, “ Pauvre die errante,” the 
delicious air of Paola, “ Son amour, c’est ma vie,” and one of the 
finest things is the warlike march which occurs several times in 
the course of the performance. 

The revival of the Semiramide of Rossini, at the Italian Opera, 
has given great satisfaction ; Alboni as Arsace ; Mad. Penco 
as Semiramide ; and Mr. Merli as Assur, were equally good: 
though the remembrance of the ever brilliant Grisi as the 





Babylonian Queen must render it a doubly difficult part for 
Madame Penco to assume, And why has thejduet between 
Semiramide and Arsace, in the first act, been suppressed? It 
is not only very fine, but necessary to the plot of the piece, 
and suppressions in the works of a master like Rossini are 
unjustifiable. 

Monsieur Jules, a farce in two acts, by MM. Ch. Potier and E, 
Thierry, just brought out at the Variétés—in the same style as 
the Avare en gants jaune by Dumas, jun.—is well written, and 
creates roars of laughter, 

The Festival in honour of Schiller is annonnced under the 
happiest auspices. It takes place to-morrow, at eight in the 
evening, in the Cirque. There are to be two new composi- 
tions of M. Meyerbeer’s, a march and a grand cantata; a 
discourse in honour of Schiller; a cantata of Mendelssohn’s ; 
and the finale of the Ninth symphony, with chorus, of 
Beethoven. Such is the programme of this festival. 

M, Fétis, the director of the Conservatoire at Brussels, is now 
in Paris, superintending the publication of three new works of 
great importance, La Biographie des Musiciens, La Philosophie 
dela Musique, and L’Histoire Générale de la Musique. 


= 





FOREIGN. 


Bertis—(Fyom a Correspondent).—In my last letter from this 
place I had the pleasure of reporting that all was in readiness 
for opening the musical campaign. It is now my duty to record 
that that important ceremony has duly taken place, the initiatory 
having been given by the Sing-Akademie on the 17th ultimo. 
Metaphorically speaking, this patriarchal institution opened on 
that day the flood-gates, and set at liberty an immense body 
of —— tone, which had been slowly, yet steadily, accumulating 
since Queen Mab so effectually put an end to concert-giving in 
May last. The first rush, which was literally overwhelming, is 
now over, but a strong current remains, and if there is any truth 
in the advertising columns of Zante Voss, is likely to remain for 
some considerable time. To drop metaphor, the rapid succes- 
sion of musical events precludes the possibility of my entering 
in eatenso into the merits and demerits of each and every one of 
the same, and the bare mention of many must suffice. The 
record I send shall, to the best of my ability, be a perfect one, 
and I shall not pass over any musical name coming before the 
public, however obscure it may be, though my observations 
must necessarily often be very laconic indeed. It is a mis- 
fortune that the musical critic has not the power of being in 
half-a-dozen places at once, for not until that desideratum is 
attained can full justice be done to those whose interests it is 
his duty jealously to watch over. Concerning those perform- 
ances I attended in propria persona, your readers will find me 
sufficiently critical and prosaical. They here follow somewhat 
in the order in which they took place. The performance of the 
Messiah at the Akademie was, upon the whole, a great treat. 
It was not, however, all that could be desired. Without laying 
further stress on the fact that my idea of several of the temp, 
and that of the venerable director of the Akademie, vastly differ, 
yet I repeat the assertion, the performance was not all that 
could be desired. No reference is here made to the manner in 
which the choir performed their task, for it would be indeed 
difficult for the most sceptical of critics to find a single fault 
with their magnificent rendering of the glorious choral parts of 
this immortal work. After hearing such precision, such fire, 
such purity and breadth of tone as the two hundred members of 
the Akademie produced, I am not disposed to despise so deeply 
as [ at first thought myself capable of, a certain correspondent 
in London, who complained in the Zeitschrift der Musik, a few 
weeks ago, that in England, in regard to the performance of 
Handel’s works, quantity and not quality of the executants is 
now becoming the rule instead of the exception. Addison says 
somewhere that perfection is not the attribute of man, but had 
he heard the performance of the Jessiah at the Sing-Akademie 
on the 17th of Qctober last, he would have been constrained to 
acknowledge that it was perfection in part-singing. , If it be 
asked in what this perfection consists, my answer is that the 
ideas of the composer are carried out; thus, for instance, there 
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was light and shade—so to speak—where light and shade were 
wanted, where the idea of such was contained in the words 
allied to the music. In contrasting this performance with those 
I have heard in England of the same work, I found that a vocal 
fugue was infinitely better treated here than there. Here you 
get your subject, and your counter-subject, in the only manner 
they can reasonably be had. The one is looked upon as a chief, 
the other as his subordinate. There I have seldom been able 
to distinguish the one from the other. It would have delighted 
M, Costa’s heart, Iam sure, to have heard how grandly each 
respective subject (thema) was brought out, and how quietly 
the voice, which had just preponderated over all the rest, 
became subordinate to the new voice heralding anew the subject. 
Why this superiority is, is another question, which I will en- 
deavour, in some future epistle, to explain. Well now, after all 
this adulation, what does our hard-to-be-pleased critic find 
wanting? Gentle reader, I was just about to tell you. The 
solo voices were wanting! No, not the voices, but the way to 
use them. It being impossible to point out at length all the par- 
ticular points wanting in style, I will only instance the manner 
in which Fraulein Pechmann produced her tone, and the mutila- 
tions she made in the heaven-born aria “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” Tastes are fortunately different in different 
persons; but few who heard this young lady sing on the 
evening in question could come to any other conclusion than 
that if she takes the position her natural talents entitle her to, 
she must rid herself of that, to a musical ear, most offensive habit 
of drawing up each tone; and secondly, that with the ever- 
lasting creations of such a master as Handel, she must take xo 
liberties whatever. Completely at variance with the character of 
the piece, she trilled perpetually till one could have imagined it 
was some solfeggio or other. Strangely enough, Rellstab ap- 
proves of both her style and her conception of Handel’s aria. 
This I esteem a misfortune for the young lady’s eventual career. 
But after all, the thoughtful critic would deal very gently with 
the soloist, for knowing that they were ordinary members of the 
choir; and in that capacity are to be found twice a week 
amongst the rest, singing as passionately as any of them. The 
bass and alto-soli were decidedly the best. The following 
changes and omissions took place. “Comfort ye” was sung by 
a treble; “Rejoice greatly,” by a tenor; “There were 
shepherds,” by a tenor ; “ He shall feed his flock,” by two trebles 
alternately. And “He shall purify,’ “Thou shalt dash them 
in pieces,” “Let us break their bonds .asunder,” were omitted. 
So much for the Messiah at the Akademie. 

Having written so much already, I must content myself by 
adding merely a list of concerts which have already taken place. 
The first grand Symphony Concert of the Royal Orchestra, with 
the programme as follows :— 

Symphony B flat major *—R. Schumann. Overture to Anacréon— 
Cherubini. Overture to Euryanthe—Weber. 

For the second concert the following is the programme :— 

1, Symphony (D minor)—Louis Spohr. 2. Overture, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream—Mendelssohn, 3. Overture to Coriolan—Beethoven. 
4. Symphony (C major)—Beethoven. 

Next in order comes Herr Lauli with his quartet concerts, the 
first of which came off on Monday. A finer rendering of the 
three following works could not be imagined :— 

1. Quartet, minor—Haydn. 2. Quartet, E flat—Mendelssohn. 
8, Quintet, C minor—Mozart. 

The celebrated Dom-Chor have commenced their series. The 
first concert offers a fair sample of their usual style of pro- 
gramme :— 

1, Preludium, on the organ—Herr Kiister. 2. Motette, by Melchior 
Frank, 8. Choral for men’s voices, by Gumpelzhamer. 4. Lied, by 
Johann Stobaeus. 5. Bass aria, by J. 8. Bach. 6. Choral, by J. 8. 
Bach, 7. Psalm 43, from Mendelssohn. 8. Aria from St. Paul— 
Mendelssohn. 9, Chorus, by Nicolai. 10. Psalm 23, for men’s voices, 
from Schubert. 11. Penitential Song, from Beethoven. 12. Lob- 
gesang—Graf von Redern. 13. Preludium. 

It is said that this self-same Von Redern is about to bring out 
& new opera. 

At Liebig’s Symphony Concert the other day, a symphony in 





F major, by Herr Dorn, composer of the opera Viebelungen, was 
erformed. The first movement of the same is a master-piece. 
record the fact to call your attention to one of the evils 
attending Liebig’s social system. At these excellent concerts the 
audience are as perfectly at ease as if they were sitting at home 
in their own drawing-room. The ladies knit, net, and crotchet 
to their heart’s content, and sip coffee graciously “between the 
stitches.” The gentlemen puff their Havannas (though osten- 
sibly it is prohibited), and even condescend to beer. Dorn was 
present while his symphony was being performed. Exactly in 
the middle of the andante, a kind and thoughtful lady near him, 
seeing that he was simply occupied with the music, made and 
presented him a cup of coffee. Poor Dorn smiled, thanked the 
lady graciously, and sipped the coffee as though with relish, 
while all the time he must have been inwardly wishing coffee 
and lady both aw diable. 

Rellstab made a feeling appeal to the musical public the other 
day, to commemorate poor Dr. Spohr’s death in a manner 
worthy of so great a maestro, So far as I can hear, no steps 
have been taken in the matter. Is it much to be wondered at, 
when no less than three commemorations are already on the 
tapis? At a grand military concert, under Herr Wieprecht’s 
conductorship, Beethoven’s Dead March is to be performed in 
commemoration of the recent decease of Lord Westmoreland. 
On Saturday next the Stern’sche Verein perpetuate Mendels- 
sohn’s death by a performance of some of his finest works, 
Walpurgis Nacht amongst the number. And on the 12th inst. 
there will be great festivities in commemoration of Schiller’s 
birthday, which the police president has partly suppressed, “ for 
political reasons ;” winding up with something good (not yet 
known) at the Opera House. Beethoven’s “ Ninth Symphony ” 
will be given on a grand scale before the opera, whatever that 
may be. The members of the Sing-Akademie, and several other 
societies, have been invited to take part in the performance. 
The interference of the police authorities has thrown a damp 
over the whole affair, but there is no doubt that the Opera will 
be filled, as tickets are not longer to be had. Mine fortunately 
is secured, and I will forward particulars more briefly in my 
next. 

Rio Jangrro—(From a Correspondent)—On the arrival of 
Madame Medori, there was an unexpected struggle between the 
rival artists at the Royal Opera, terminating in a paper war, 
each having its partisans. I support Mad. Medori, as she was 
not in fault. Hersuccess in Leonora, in // Zrovatore, established 
her as an accomplished vocalist and artist. J Lombardi was 
next announced, but Madame de Lagrange refused to sing in it 
unless new scenery and dresses should be provided. Ligoletto, 
Lucia, I Puritani, Lucrezia Borgia, and Ernani were played 
alternately ; the last was the most fsuccessful. The artists 
were Mad. Medori, Mad. Anglais, M. R. Miran, and M. Didot. 
The 7th of September, the anniversary of the day of freedom 
under Don Pedro the First, was celebrated by an illumination of 
four days—the city and churches hung with flags. The Emperor 
and Empress, and suite, honoured the theatre on this occasion. 
The opera was Jl Trovatore. At the rising of the curtain, the 
National Hymn of Independence was sung, the whole of the 
company making their appearance. 

After four weeks delay, Verdi's Lombardi was produced (it 
is a rule in this distant part of the world, that every work an- 
nounced must be played) ; owing to the delay, it was not received so 
well as anticipated. Madame de Lagrange was well supported 
by M. Mirati and M. Didot. M. R. Mirati took his benefit on 
the 15th, to a crowded house. The opera was / Martiri, Madame 
Medori, from the first scene to the last (in the “ conversion ” 
duet with Mirati) showed her power as a vocalist and actress. 
The scenery, &c., formed another grand triumph for the scenic 
artiste, M. Philastre. Bouquets were thrown to M. Mirati at 
the end, also a large wreath, and, as a mark of respect, a shower 
of rose leaves, with a handsome diamond ring. At the second 
concert, a young violin player, M. Paul Julien, made his appear- 
ance. The other instrumentalists: Mr. R. Richardson, who 
played Kcenig’s solo Hommage de’ Angleterre, not as Keenig wrote 
it or played it, and Signor Franconi preludised on the harp a 
weak tone, with not much judgment. At the Opera, J Martiri 





* Which Rellatab says is wanting in contrapuntal powers. 
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is again to be repeated on the 4th of October. There is a talk 
that the theatre will close on the 10th of November—a month 
before the time of its engagements, 

Austratia.—The Lavenu Benefit Fund—A meeting of the 
above fund was held yesterday evening, at Cunningham’s 
Hotel, King-street, for the purpose of winding up the accounts. 
The total amount of receipts and donations was £334 12s. 6d. ; 
whilst the expenditure and disbursements were £99 13s. ; 
leaving a balance of £234 19s, 6d. It was resolved, in accordance 
with previous resolution of committee, that £30 should be set 
aside towards erecting a monument, and that the balance of 
£200 (deducting expenses) should be forwarded to Messrs. 
Chappell, by Wednesday’s mail, for the children of the late Mr. 
L. H. Lavenu.—Condensed from the “ Sydney Morning Herald,” 
Tuesday, Sept. 13. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Z—The Musical World can be obtained, by order, of any News- 
vendor, or direct from the Office, 28, Holles-street, by quarterly 
subscription of five shillings, paid in advance. 
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A worD or two about music in Paris may not be out of 
order just now. The “metropolis of civilisation, de.,” is 
beginning to direct its attention towards “the divine art,” 
according to annual custom, when autumn recedes at the 
approach of winter. As the country gets cold the town gets 
warm ; and bottes vernies, no less than plain bowrgevis, are 
glad to leave the chasse aw gibier for the more cosy amenities 
of city life. Then the arts hold “court plenary,” and (in the 
French capital, as elsewhere now-a-days) music takes the lead. 

The three great living dramatic composers — Auber, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer (to name them in the order of their 
accredited respective ages)—have all been in Paris* for some 
time, doing nothing, or at least nothing that has been confided 
to the world, even by Rumour, that garrulous manufacturer of 
canards, Behind the curtain, it is true, there was, not long since, 
a talk of choruses, entr’actes, and incidental music, which M. 
Meyerbeer was preparing for a classical revival-—or, as some 
said, a new play after the classic pattern—at the Théatre- 
Francais. But this, like another talk about the Crociato, 
has proved to be smoke. That M. Calzado was desirous of 
producing the Crociato in LEgitto, at the Italian Opera, is 
certain ; but that M. Meyerbeer had consented to make 
additions and alterations in the score, to suit the emergency, 
and to meet the comparative dearth of singers, is shown to 
be a chimera. M. Meyerbeer was unlikely to be persuaded 
to such a step ; for though he would have been more than 
satisfied with Mad, Alboni, there is no singer at hand at all 
equal to the task allotted to the tenor voice in Jl Crociato. 
What the celebrated composer has really been engaged upon 
was attested on Thursday, at the Schiller commemoration, 
when a cantatu and a march, both written expressly for 
that interesting occasion, were to be given for the 
first time. At the rehearsals these new compositions 
excited the enthusiasm of the performers; and with regard to 
their favourable reception by the public, not a doubt was 
entertained. To dwell further on the subject of M. 
Meyerbeer—it is confidently asserted that he has at length 
made up his mind about the first “lady” and “ first gentle- 
man,” to whom the principal parts in his Africaine shall be 





confided—the soprano being Mdlle. La Grua, the tenor Sig. 
Tamberlik, both at present in St. Petersburg. The long 
expected chef-d’aeuvre would be welcome under much less 
promising auspices. Paris has for some time sighed for 
Malle. La Grua, and thrice welcomed Sig. Tamberlik with 
open arms ; so Paris will be satisfied ; and (need we add ?) 
if Paris is satisfied, the rest of the dilettante world may repose 
in peace. In art asin politics it is all the same (accord- 
ing to the Parisians); what France decides is irre- 
vocable; what France pets and encourages should be 
squeezed and cuddled; what France says (until France 
thinks fit to change or modify her speech) must pass 
for truth, from one extremity to the other of the civilised 
world, which (of course) but for France would be still in a 
state of crass and helpless barbarism. Therefore has M. 
Meyerbeer chosen wisely ; he has probed the heart of Paris, 
detected its secret longing for La Grua, recognised its strong 
partiality for Tamberlik, and thus added to those elements 
of prosperity which, in the Africaine, we may be tolerably 
certain, were already divers and intrinsic. 

Not to dwell further on the subject of M. Meyerbeer—the 
Italian Opera, languishing until recently, notwithstanding 
some memorable representations of Rigoletto—(Mad. Dottini 
as Gilda, Sig. Gardoni as the Duke, and Sig. Graziani as 
Rigoletto!)—has revived the Semiramide of Rossini, and, with 
Semiramide, the ancient splendor of the Bouffes. The audience 
on the first night recalled the palmiest days of the institution, 
when Rossini himself was impresario, when Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache were first heard in a certain 
new opera, by “le jewne Bellini,” entitled 2 Puritani— 
when, indeed, the Italian lyric theatre was the resort of 
elegance and fashion, and the French aristocrats (now so 
coy, bucolic, agricultural, and rural) made it their central 
and most frequent place of rendezvous. Not only was the 
house most brilliantly attended, but the assembly was in 
raptures. With what? it may be asked. With the music of 
Rossini, and the singing of Alboni ; and these, unaided, 
were quite enough to justify any amount of rapture. . 

“Tf you would view fair Melrose aright 
You! must visit it by the pale moonlight.” 

If you would hear Alboni to perfection, listen to her in 
those large, mellow, far-spreading and yet exquisitely rounded 
phrases, which the melodious Arsace, full to overflowing of 
divinest tune, pours forth, now outside the walls of Babylon, 
now within the ancestral precincts, now to the absent 

(we always forget the name of the young lady 
whom Arsace prefers to Semiramide), now to the 
turbulent and misjudgingly amative Queen, whose sway 
Assyria owns, Not Pisaroni, not Malibran, moved with 
easier grace and dignity in the highest sphere of song. 
Alboni first played Arsace in London, April 6, 1847,* and 
first in Paris, December 2, the same year, after having en- 
tirely captivated the English public. She was not, there- 
fore, as some local fewilletonistes suggest, “crée” (invented), 
by our lively and vexatious neighbours. By the side of 
Alboni’s Arsace, the Assur of Signor Merly (Merle, Merlin, 
Merlet, or Merlon, who, having failed at the Grand-Opéra 
in Paris, drew his sword and set off for Rome) was like a 
bare rock by the side of a vine-clad hill, or an undressed 
nugget by the side of a polished diamond. Signor Merly isa 
Frenchman, with a voice more potent than flexible, and which 
its possessor has not yet broken in. He has, nevertheless, good, 
energetic stuff in him, albeit rough-hewn. The Semiramide 





* M, Auber never leaves it. 





* At the inauguration of the Royal Italian Opera. 
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of Mad. Penco will, no doubt, be seen and heard at the Royal 
Italian Opera, iu the course of next season. The rentrée of 
Mad. Borghi-Mamo in the Barbiere, following on the heels 
of Alboni’s triumph in Semiramide, must have suggested one 
fact very forcibly—viz., that though the Barbiere is an 
evergreen, Borghi-Mamo is not an Alboni—the connection 
between the two parts of the proposition being left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

At the Opéra-Comique the attraction at present is M. 
Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploérmel, which should be seen, as 
represented at the most French of French lyric theatres, by 
all who have witnessed the London performance of the 
opera, if only in justice to MM. Hoel and Corentin, who are 
here much more vivacious (or less lugubrious) personages 
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a whole tribe of librettists, for their parodies of one of 
Shakspere’s plays ;* what did the aspiring musician, the 
profound and earnest critic, say of the livret prepared for 
his brother “of the Institute’—of this same midsummer- 
night’s dream, invented by M. M. Rosier and de Leuven 
(arcades ambo)? A “dream” of the first water, truly, 
in which Shakspere—besides being in love with and 
secretly loved by Queen Elizabeth—takes the place of his 
own Poins, as Falstaff’s most dissolute companion, is re- 
proached by the Queen for drunken habits, and only brought 
back to his senses, his duty, his ambition, and his pen 
through the administration of a trick, Her Majesty appears 
to him as a beneficent fairy (his own genius), twits him with 
vicious habits, and provokes him to reform. Being no less 








than some might feel inclined to believe. But then MM. 
Faure and Sainte-Foy are histrions no less than minstrels ; 


and this can hardly be urged in favour of their Italian rivals 


at the Royal Italian Opera. Madame Marie Cabel (who 
has lost much of her embonpoint, by the way—whether 
for better or for worse, is a matter of taste), exhibits 
excellencies, which (as a specimen of the realistic school) 
place her Dinorah quite on a level with the idealistic per- 
sonification of Madame Miolan Carvalho. She has not the 
intellect of the manageress of the Théatre-Lyrique, nor has 
she the poetical sentiment ; but, on the other hand, she 
reveals qualities of her own that endow her assumption 
with quite an individual charm, and moreover executes the 
music from one end to the other with wonderful fluency and 
grace. The performance, generally, of this pastoral gem— 
which will bear hearing and re-hearing as often as any of 
its gifted composer’s works—is a model of neatness and 
precision, equal to the most successful achievements of the 
Opéra-Comique. Alternated with the Pardon de Ploérmel, 
on the off-nights, during the last fortnight, M. Ambroise 
Thomas’ Songe d'une Nuit d’Eté has been placed in a very 
unenviable position. This opera was, we understood, the 
passport by means of which M. Thomas obtained his chair 
in the French Institute, and became one of the “40” who 
oftener meet in perfect conclave, to dine on Saturdays at 
the café near the Bourse, than to discuss less nourish- 
ing and substantial topics—and this, notwithstanding 
the honorarium of six francs, to which every punctual 
member is entitled.* We are not aware whether the late 
M. Adolphe Adam was appointed to the Institute on the 
strength of his pretty opera, Le Postillon de Lonjumeau, or 
of his less serious Mass, performed in the church of St. 
Eustache at the recent festival of All Saints (we hope 
the former) ; but certainly, if so, it would scarcely be more 
unaccountable than the same honour being conferred upon 
M. Thomas in acknowledgment of the merits of his 
Songe dune Nuit @Eté. To say Tel Postillon tel Songe 
would be unjust, seeing that the postillion of M. Adam 
1s an honest, straightforward, whip-cracking postillion, 
while the dream of M. Thomas is little better than 
a nightmare. And then the piece! But lately M. 
Berlioz (in the Journal des Débats) was lashing 








_* Each member who attends the meetings of the Institute receives 
tix franes for attendance (in excess of his salary of 200 francs per 
month), 240 francs are provided for every meeting, and the honorarii 
of absent members are divided among those present. On one occasion 
(during the coup d'état), an enthusiastic sculptor, impervious to any 
Impressions except those derived immediately trom his art, and wholly 
Unconscious of the strong political movements which outside were 
agitating all Paris, repaired as usual, on the day of rendezvous, to the 
meeting, found himself alone in his glory, and pocketed the 40 honorarii 


keen-witted a man, however, than the author of Shakspere’s 
plays, our hero finds out that his good genius is the Queen, 
straightway becomes desperately enamoured, and in the sequel, 
contents himself with acting up to the spirit of the lecture. 

To this farrago M. Ambroise Thomas has wedded a sort of 
music but we have transgressed our limits, and 
must postpone what else remains to be said about Music in 
Paris till next week. 

A Few weeks since we were pouring upon the world our 
conjectures as to whether Mr. F. B, Chatterton would 
be able to do anything with the generally unfortunate 
theatre situated in King-street, St. James's, — the street 
celebrated as the site of Willis’s Rooms, and of the 
lodging once occupied by Napoleon III. The fortunes of 
the St. James’s Theatre by no means corresponded to the 
habitual assertion of the transpontine Tar, that one English- 
man can beat half-a-dozen French. The Gallic successes 
were not, indeed, very remunerative; but still they looked 
like mighty triumphs, when compared with the utter failure 
of the various managers who attempted to amuse the public 
with an English performance. A succés destime, though it 
does not make anybody’s fortune, is at all events better than 
contempt. 

The principle on which Mr. Chatterton intended to 
manage the St. James’s was founded on the knowledge that 
at the western end of London are many persons, who would 
not be classed among what are commonly called “ Wést-end 
people.” In the northern, eastern, and southern suburbs 
there are cheap theatres, devoted to the amusement of an 
unfashionable population, but the western suburb is entirely 
without an establishment of the kind. These premises 
being conceded, Mr. Chatterton plausibly argued that a man 
who opened the St. James’s Theatre at low prices would 
have a fair chance of success. 

The good fortune of the theatre, which is now as prosperous 
as any in London, proves that his reasoning was not more 
plausible than sound, and people are beginning to wonder 
why the same expedient was not hit on before. Everybody 
who perambulates the western district of London with his 
eyes open sees as mapy small shops as in any other part of 
the Metropolis, and yet manager after manager has rushed 
into failure by opening the St. James's at prices suitable 
only to the higher classes. The club-houses in Pall-Mall 
and its environs were so many Wills-o’-the-wisp to 
theatrical speculators, A theatre situated so near the Club- 
houses, must—they thought—be productive of infinite wealth, 





* In an admirable article on the French version of Bellini’s Romeo 
e Giulietta, with Madame Vestvali as Romeo, recently produced at 





—240 francs. 


the Academie Impériale de Musique. 
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if properly conducted. Alas! the club-men lounged in their 
own reading-rooms, oronly quitted them for the Italian Opera, 
without bestowing so much asa thought on their very near 
neighbour, On the other hand, the managers never 
bestowed a thought on the humbler class, who would have 
been thankful for an evening’s amusement, though this class 
was to be found in every adjacent street. Mr. Chatterton’s 
successful experiment is the old case of Columbus’s egg, and 
no doubt those who failed in former times are overflowing 
with self reproach, . 

It should be observed that Mr. Chatterton, while he opens 
a cheap theatre for the western suburb, does not overlook the 
fact that this particular suburb has attributes which distin- 
guish it from the rest. The stern “legitimacy” of Mr. 
Phelps, which suits the semi-Puritanism of the north ; the 
star-system of Mr. Douglass, so miraculous to the inhabi- 
tants of Shoreditch ; the broad fun and strong melodrama of 
the transpontine houses, would not suit the people of the 
western suburb, who are too well acquainted with theatres to 
feel any tendency towards surprise or worship. They want 
an entertainment not differing in kind from that given at 
more central houses, and they want it cheap. To this de- 
mand, Mr. Chatterton furnishes an adequate supply. He 
has a working company, which, as times go, may be deemed 
singularly efficient, and he plays light comedies and ballet. 

Nor does he overlook his proximity to the fashionable 
world. The few aristocrats who patronised the St. James's 
in former days made a very poor show when they consti- 
tuted the entire audience, but they serve exceedingly well 
as ornaments to a multitude composed of more plebeian 
material. The charming and accomplished Lydia Thompson 
has really proved a great attraction to the ordinary occupants 
of stalls and private boxes, and the list of “ fashionables ” 
which Mr. Chatterton publishes in the newspapers is really 
surprising. To accommodate his more exalted patrons, and to 
serve his own interests at the same time, he makes his stalls 
and private boxes as dear as those at any other house. This 
view is as comprehensive as that of the “ Fine Old English 
Gentleman,” though he starts from the opposite point. His 
main friends are the “small,” but while he feasts them he 
ne’er forgets the great. 

Thanks to a little worldly wisdom, and a great deal of 
tact and energy, the St. James’s Theatre is now a permanent 
establishment, the events at which are as regularly recorded 
as those of any theatre in London. Indeed, if our readers 
want an evening’s entertainment, we do not know where we 
can more judiciously send them than to this house, where 
they will see a very fair comic company performing a post- 
humous comedy by the late Mr. Kenny, and the boundless 
fascination of Lydia Thompson displayed in the ballet-farce | 
called Magic Toys. 








Miss Extey Guascock, the well-known amateur composer 
(daughter of the late Captain Glascock, R.N.), has been recently 
married to Henry Arnold, Esq. 

M. Sarrtow has returned to town after a successful tour in the 
provinces, where the celebrated French violinist has been playing 
the quartets of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, 
assisted by MM. Schreurs, Pollitzer, and Paque. Miss Dolby 
was the vocalist. 

Mrs. Jamzs Corton (late Miss Chipp) has been appointed 
Musical Instructor at the Merchant Maiden’s Hospital, Edin- 
burgh, This talented pianist played, at the first of the 
Edinburgh Popular Saturday Evening Concerts, a duet, for 


tes and violin, with Mr. William Howard, and Moscheles’ 





ecollections of Ireland, arranged the composer) for piano- 
forte solus, with great success. wry ital 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


Dinorah has been partially withdrawn, rather because Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison wanted some repose after five 
weeks’ uninterrupted exertion, than that the opera had lost any of 
its attraction, A change in the performance, therefore, has taken 
place. Dinorah is now given twice a week only in place of six 
times, and the other four nights are consigned to Satanella and 
Lt Trovatore. Verdi’s opera was produced on Monday, with the 
following cast :—Leonora, Miss Parepa; Azucena, Miss Pilling; 
Manrico, Mr. H. Haigh; Conte di Luna, Mr. Santley; Ferrando, 
Mr. Wallworth. In our humble estimation, many other operas. 
would have served better to show off to advantage the merits of 
that section of the company. Miss Parepa has a good deal of 
talent, but not of that calibre to identify herself with a grand 
dramatic part like Leonora, She sang extremely well at times, 
but the better she sang the more she made us regret that she was 
not doing herself justice, and had not music to suit her power 
and accomplishments. We entertain much hopes of this lady, 
and skall look forward with interest to her appearance in a more 
congenial character than that of Verdi’s enthusiastic heroine, 
Miss Pilling was altogether out of her element, and failed to make 
any impression in the tremendous gipsy-mother. What could be 
expected from a novice in such a part? Mr, Santley sang the 
music of the Count well, and was unanimously encored in the air, 
“Tl Balen.” Mr. H. Haigh’s idea of Manrico is very mild. 
We had some notion that he was one of those “bowld tenors” 
so agreeable to East-end and transpontine audiences. Never- 
theless, a tamer performance of the furious troubadour we have 
not witnessed, Mr. Haigh’s voice is of pleasing quality, and 
with the assistance of art might be turned to good account. If 
the singer can find the art, the material is ready at hand. 

Satanella was revived on Tuesday, for the first time this 
season. Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, Mr. St. Albyn, and 
Mr. H. Corri, retained their original parts. The rest were 
assigned to new comers, Miss Pilling doing duty for Miss Susan 
Pyne in Stella; Miss Fanny Cruise for Miss Rebecca Isaacs in 
Lelia; and Mr. Santley for Mr. Weiss in Arimanes. Miss 
Pilling was no improvement on her predecessor; Miss Fanny 
Cruise, a débutante, was infinitely more interesting than Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs; and Mr. Santley, as far as the singing went, 
made an excellent substitute for Mr. Weiss. The performance, 
notwithstanding some material drawbacks, was received with 
so much applause, that we have no doubt the opera will take 
another rattling gallop over the course of public favour. With 
Miss Louisa Pyne’s inimitable singing, and Mr. Harrison’s ener- 

etic acting and singing, the result could hardly be otherwise. 
What with Dinorah, and Satanella revived, it might seem reason- 
able that no novelty would be required to carry on the season 
to the end with triumphant éclat. The directors, however, have 
pledged themselves to bring out two novelties, 








ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


Anorner set of “Farewell Performances,” by Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s Italian troupe, or a section thereof, was inaugurated 
on Tuesday evening with the everlasting Trovatore, in 
which Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Borchardt, Signors Giuglini, 
Aldighieri, and Castelli sustained the principal characters. The 
theatre was filled in every part, and naturally a great treat was 
anticipated. Unfortunately, however, Signor Giuglini was taken 
suddenly ill at the end of the second act, and Mr. Smith had to 
apologise. Signor Corsi acted as the great tenor’s substitute in 
the Miserere scene only, refusing to try experiments in the 
popular air “Ah! si ben mio,” and the belligerent cabaletta 
“i quella pira.” The audience most good-naturedly encored 
the Miserere, so that Signor Corsi came off with flying colours. 
On Wednesday, Zucrezia Borgia was performed, and Signor 
Giuglini continuing indisposed, the part of Gennaro was assigned 
to Signor Belart. Last night Flotow’s Martha was produced, 
Malle. Titiens essaying the part of the heroine for the first time 
in this country. Of this performance we shall speak at length 
next week, our going to press early preventing us from be 
more than that the opera was an entire success, and will be 
repeated to-night, 
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CONCERTS. 


Crystat PaLace.—The concert on Saturday was appropriately 
devoted to a selection from the works of Dr. Spohr, whose 
recent death is the subject of universal regret all over musical 
Europe. The selection comprised the master’s greatest symphony 
“The Power of Sound,” overture and march from Jessonda, 
concerto dramatique for the violin, and four vocal pieces, of 
which two were taken from Azor and Zemira (“ Beauty and the 
Beast”). The symphony, as may be imagined, was but indif- 
ferently executed by the Crystal Palace band, which, however 
efficient it may prove in the performance of minor instrumental 
compositions, has not yet reached the standard of excellence to 
command a successful achievement in so abstruse, profound, 
large, and elaborate a composition as the world-famed Wiehne 
der Tone, even with the addition of numerous recruits. Mr. 
Henry Blagrove gave a thoroughly comprehensive reading of 
the fine violin concerto, and Madame Lemmens sang all her 
songs admirably. The performance took place in the concert- 
room. There was a tolerable attendance, but nothing like a 
crowd, and the audience was listless and apathetic in the 
extreme, 

On Thursday, a grand festival, as it was called, was given to 
commemorate the centenary of Schiller’s birth. This celebra- 
tion, it would seem, did not, as might be expected, proceed from 
the fertile brain of Mr. Robert Bowley, manager in general, but 
originated with a committee of Germans resident in London. 
We are glad of this, feeling assured that the festival, 
if left to the hands of the manager, would have proved more 
worthy of the occasion and the man, As it was, the 
whole affair was impotent in the extreme, and deserves 
scarcely a word at our hands. In the first place, having so 
weak a band and chorus—one thousand members of the Vocal 
Association were announced to sing, but not more than one- 
fifth of that number responded—it was an error to give the 
performance in the Handel orchestra. Half way up the centre 
transept, the voices and instruments were inaudible. In the next 
place, there was not one artist of name to lend the vocal per- 
formance a special attraction, Thirdly, the “ Festival Cantata,” 
written expressly for the occasion, should have been assigned for 
composition to a more eminent musician than Herr E. Pauer, 
the pianist ; and lastly, Herr Wieniawski’s skips and flourishes 
in his fantasia on // Pirata was an uncalled for and disgraceful 
innovation on a grave ceremonial. We will say nothing of the 
torch-light procession (German Fackelzug), for this is a national 
custom ; nor of the display of the fountains during the illumi- 
nations, for this was an experiment, and was novel in idea. 
We were wofully disappointed with Andreas Romberg’s music 
to Schiller’s lovely poem, ‘‘ The Lay of the Bell.” It is poor, 
monotonous stuff, and might have been written by a school- 
boy. The concert proved more lucrative in a pecuniary than 
an artistic sense, upwards of five thousand people having as- 
sembled. A greater number, no doubt, would have attended, 
but for the unpromising state of the weather in the forenoon. 








Herr Retcuarpr has arrived in London, to fulfil engagements 
with the directors of the Monday Popular Concerts, and with 
Mr, Willert Beale, for that enterprising gentleman’s provincial 
tour. 

TestmmontAL to Jenny Linp.—His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, accompanied by a numerous suite, paid a 
visit to Mercer’s Hospital, Dublin, on Friday se’nnight, and a 
short time after Madame Lind Goldschmidt and party arrived 
there. The distinguished visitors were received by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and several of the governors and medical 
officers of the institution. They inspected most of the arrange- 
ments of the house, of which they expressed the highest 
approval, Madame Goldschmidt was presented with a very 
eloquent address, signed by his Grace the Duke of Leinster, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Dublin, and nearly all 
the governors, expressing their thanks for the munificent gift 
of her services to the institution on the occasion of the Handel 
Centenary, on Thursday week. She returned a suitable reply. 
Yn her departure, she was loudly cheered by the crowd. 





DRAMATIC. 

Princess’s.—A new play, of the grand melodramatic school, 
called The Master Passion ; or, the Outlaws of the Adriatic, has 
been produced at this theatre, with entire success. Mr. Edward 
Falconer is said to be the author or translator. 

Sr. Jamus’s.—A comedy in three acts, under the title of 
London Pride; or, Living for Appearances, from the pen of the 
late Mr. James Kenny, author of some of our most popular 

lays and farces, adaptor of Masaniello, &c., &c., was produced on 

ednesday, and received with enthusiastic applause. The 
admirers of the fast school of dramatic writing, in which 
bustle takes the place of action, flippancy of wit, and 
exaggerated small talk of natural dialogue, may feel 
somewhat disappointed with the structure and phraseology 
of London Pride. That it is a little old fashioned, we 
admit, but like it all the better for having nothing in common 
with modern play-fashions. The characters are well sketched 
and well contrasted, and each speaks the language peculiar 
to his station. The Irishman, Darby Colchanon, though a 
stock-Hibernian, is a very broth of a boy—would he were better 
impersonated ; Mrs. Willis is one of the very best soubrettes we 
know ; and the characters of the proud and vacillating couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, are drawn and sustained with great 
vigour, The dramatist has been no less happy in his portraits of 
the Lincolnshire yeoman and the Tinesiiine servant. The 
dialogue is smart without the least approach to flippancy; and 
the incidents, if not particularly new and striking, are natural 
and entertaining. The sentimentality of Mr. Harrington at 
the end, we think, might have been eschewed with advantage. 
However, the piece is so good, that we may readily overlook 
any minor defects, but cannot help deploring that it should have 
been entrusted to such incompetent hands. With the exception 
of Mr. Leigh Murray in Mr. Harrington, and Miss Murray as 
Willis, there was not a part which was decently sustained. 
Mrs. Frank Matthews is a most admirable low comedian ; genteel 
comedy is entirely out of her line. 

Avetpui.—The Dead Heart is the title of a new drama, in 
four acts, produced at the Adelphi, written by Mr. Watts 
Phillips. It is a piece of Gallic tendencies, if not of Gallic 
extraction. It abounds in all the surprises, startling incidents, 
and sanguineous adventures of the dramas of the Porte St. 
Martin school. Zhe Dead Heart has achieved the greatest 
success of any production since the opening of the new theatre. 
The principal parts are sustained by Mrs. Alfred Melion, Messrs. 
David Fisher, Benjamin Webster, and Toole. 

Srranp.—A new burlesque, Romeo and Juliet ; or the Cup of 
Cold Pison, has been added to the entertainments at this 
theatre. Half the press has fallen foul on it, and most 
deservedly. It is indeed the vilest trash. 

Nationa, Stanparp.—Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves concluded 
a triumphant engagement, on Saturday, with Lucy of Lammer- 
moor. We will not say, with our enthusiastic contemporary, 
The Weekly tspatch, “that the ‘Fra poco’ and the ‘ Maledic- 
tion’ were marvels of impassioned melody,” but merely inform 
our readers that Mr. Reeves sings as splendidly as ever in 
perhaps his finest part, and that he was admirably supported by 
Mrs. Reeves. 


Tue Late Earn or WEsTMORELAND.—An honour seldom paid 
to a foreigner having no connection with Prussia, has just been 
bestowed at Berlin, in memory of the late Earl of Westmoreland, 
so many years the British Ambassador in that capital. All the 

rincipal military bands were assembled in presence of the 
Pitaee Regent and the most distinguished persons in Berlin, and 
performed Beethoven’s “Funeral March,” a favourite work of 
the late General and diplomatist, whose compositions are well 
known and appreciated in the Prussian capital, 

Betrast.—The first meeting for the season, of the Belfast Anacreontic 
Society was held on Thursday evening, the 3rd inst., when the annual 
election of officers took place. The orchestra, conducted by Herr Lee 
Kerbusch, played, on this occasion, Haydn’s seventh Symphony, of the 
Solomon set; also the overtures to Clemenza di Tito and Tencredi. 
The Society will give four public concerts during the ensuing 
season. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Ipswich.—Mr. Charles Gill, the lessee of our theatre, has let the 
same forthe season, to Mr. William Sidney, of the Norwich Circuit. 
Last week Mr. Coney, the manager of a London company, applied to the 
borough magistrates of Colchester for a license to open its theatre for 
four bundred nights, which, on producing sureties, was acceded to. 

Tur Amateur Mustcat Society, Brixton.—This society opened 
its third series of concerts on Wednesday last. The concert was 
given, as usual, in the Hall of the Angell Town Institution, Brixton, 
and Mr. C. Boosé, as on all former occasions, presided as conductor, 
and met with a hearty reception upon his appearance in the orchestra, 
The programme comprised Haydn’s symphony in B flat (No. 9), the 
overtures La Gazza Ladra, Masaniello, and Clemenza di Tito, a 
selection from Zrovatore, and a clarionet solo, with band accompani- 
ment, also several vocal performances by Miss Lascelles and Mr. W. H. 
Cummings. The symphony upon the whole was well played, but owing 
to a slight unsteadiness in the slow movement, lost that title to high 
merit which it would otherwise have attained. The overtures were 
rendered with spirit and precision, and both the solo and selection 
were performed in a style seldom attained by amateurs. Miss Lascelles 
and Mr. Cummings were both recalled, and the whole of the entertain- 
ment met with a well merited acknowledgment from the audience. The 
second concert is fixed for Wednesday, 14th December. 

Ipswich—Openine or St. Heten’s Oraan—(Abridged from the 
Suffolk Chronicle).— On Wednesday, November 2nd, this organ, 
which has been entirely rebuilt by Messrs. Stidolph, of this town, was 
ovened by Mr. John Stidolph, an excellent choir being in attendance. 
The introductory voluntary displayed the varieties of effect the 
present instrument is capable of giving on the soft stops and swell, 
the latter being one of the additions. The new bourdon pedal pipes 
also told with excellent effect, giving great depth and body to the 
tone. The anthems were, “How goodly are thy tents,” Sir F. 
A. G. Ouseley ; and “ O praise God in his holiness,” Weldon ; with the 
“‘ Magnificat ” and “Nunc dimittis” services, Norman. ‘The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. H. T. Cavell, Rector of Stockwell, from 
Revelation v. 9, 10; who spoke forcibly of the importance with which 
music is invested when employed in rehearsing the blessings of redemp- 
tion. When the full organ, for the concluding voluntary, poured forth 
Handel’s grand “ Hallelujah ” chorus, the effect of the additional power 
and scope of the instrument was fully heard. The additions to the 
old organ consist of a large double action bellows, 16 feet, Bourdous, 
Venetian swell, new action throughout, German pedals, composition 
ditto, new duplex movement, doubling the power and variety, three new 
stops, and re-modelled case. The whole of the expenses are to be met 
by voluntary contribution. 

LEIcESTER.—With Mr. Henry Nicholeon’s Annual Series of fort- 
nightly Popular Concerts, the musical season may be said to commence. 
At the first concert given on Monday week, the attendance was so great 
that huadreds were compelled to return, unable to procure admission ; 
this was not owing to any special attraction provided for the opening 
night, but evidently arose from a desire on the part of the Leicester 
musical public to show Mr. Nicholson that his efforts to amuse them 
are duly appreciated. The artists engaged were Miss Fanny Recves, 
Miss Deacon, Mr. Elliot Galer, Mr. T. L. Selby, Messrs, Harrison, 
Sansome, and Christian. Dr. Mark and his little men are announced 
for three concerts this week. 

The New Philharmonic Society has commenced rehearsing for three 
grand choral performances during the season, the first of which will be 
the Creation, to be followed by the Dettingen Te Deum and Elijah. 

BirMiIncHAM—(Communicated).—The first concert of the present 
series, was given by the Birmingham Musical Union, at Dee's Assembly 
Room, on Monday evening. The programme was excellent. Beet- 
hoven’s quartet in A major was played in a finished manner by Messrs. 
Ries, Hayward, Clementi, and Lidel. Miss Armstrong sang Mozart’s 
“Voi che sapete” somewhat tamely. Mr. C. Duchemin played a 
selection from Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne worte” remarkably well. 
Beethoyen’s sonata for pianoforte and violin was given by Messrs. 
Flavell and Hayward in a manner that proved we need not go out of 
our own country to find players capable of doing justice to the works 
of the German masters. The second part opened with a romance, 
composed by the late Edward Bache, for the ftute and pianoforte, 
played by Messrs. Mathews and Duchemin. As a composition, this 
romance is replete with proofs of that sense of the beautiful and 
refined for which the compositions of our late lamented townsman 
had already become remarkable when he was taken from us. ‘Che 
violin solo of Herr Ries was au excellent specimen of purity of execu- 
tive style. The performance was brought to a close by an admirable 
rendering of Meadelssohn’s quartet by Messrs, Hayward, Ries, 
Clementi, and Lidel. 





THE LATE DR. SPOHR. 


[The following letter was addressed to the widow of 
Dr. Spohr, by certain members of the Council of the Musical 
Society of London, on hearing of the lamented decease of 
the great Master. | 


Mapam,—We, the Council of the Musical Society of London, 
are commissioned by the Fellows of this Society to express to 
you their deep sorrow for the loss the musical art has sustained 
in the death of Dr. Louis Spohr, whom they had the dis- 
tinguished honour to number among their members. 

The Master’s frequent visits to England have endeared him to 
the musicians of this country; but the cessation of personal 
intercourse with him is less to be regretted, than the advantage 
is to be prized of his influence on the progress of his art, which 
is obvious in the playing of those who have studied in the 
school he created, and, still more so, in the compositions 
produced since his style became familiar. Spohr had the 
rare glory to an artist of witnessing the world’s acknow- 
ledgment of his greatness; and we, who endeavour to appre- 
ciate his excellence, have the pride to believe that the glory 
which shone round him living burns with a deathless 
lustre. We lament in him the last of that line of Masters, in 
whose works the classic forms of construction have been developed 
and perfected—the last representative of that great school of 
musicians, whose labours tended not more to immortalise them, 
than to aggrandise the art they practised, and to ennoble the 
calling of an artist ; and should a successor arise to the eminence 
Spohr has long held alone, it will be by the works of this 
Master, and his great compeers, that he will be qualified for the 
position. 

We will not presume to trespass on your private grief, under 
the present bereavement, with professions of sympathy ; but 
we beg to offer this tribute to the memory of the artist, whose 
genius has enriched the world, and whose zeal and integrity in 
its exercise are an example to all who aim at artistic greatness. 

We are, Madame, obediently yours, 

Witui1am H. Corps, Jos. Liver, G. A. Mac- 
FARREN, FranK Mort, G. A. OsBorne, 
J. D. Pawte, W. Vincent Watace, 
Epwarp F. Rimpavutr, Aucusting Sar- 
Goop, CHARLES SALAMAN, Henry SMART, 
H. G. Buacrove. 
To Mapame Sronr, 


London, St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, Nov. 9, 1859. 


LOUIS SPOHR.* 


Trrovau all Germany, nay, through the whole civilised world, 
the news will go forth that Louis Spohr is no longer counted 
among the living, and everywhere will the voice of mourning be 
heard, for it is unwillingly, and with a painful consciousness of 
the fleeting nature of all earthly things, that we lose even 
those whose work is done, but who are still spared to remind 
us of their activity in times long past. The period in which 
Louis Spohr erected so many imperishable monuments to him- 
self, on the domain of art, had passed away, but he still existed 
among us as one of those great geniuses who had passed from a 
former age to our own—one of those geniuses of whom few were 
left, after the rich harvest Death had garnered in the last two 
or three years. We, who might call him our own, have especial 
reasons, now that he has gone, for remembering what he was to 
us, For more than seven-and-thirty years our city was the 
principal scene of his activity : with our city his reputation is, 
to a certain degree, connected, for the place honoured by the 
presence of a great man is consecrated for ever. His admirers 
are spread over the whole world; among us he commanded, 
and always will command, love and grateful respect. Though, 
in his outward manner, he was more abrupt than would have 





* We translate this article from the Casseler Zeitung, because, in 
addition to the short biographical notice it contains, it expresses 80 
warmly the respect felt for the composer by those in immediate con- 
nection with him.—Ep, M. W. 
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been supposed possible, from the touching softness and the 
elegiacal tenderness of his musical compositions, yet there are 
not a few who enjoyed the privilege of seeing the natural warmth 
of his soul shed a brightness over matters unconnected with 
art, One who could infuse such wondrous loveliness into tone, 
one who could cause such magnificent songs to stream from his 
heart, could not be destitute of affection and gentleness in life. 
Thousands can speak of Spohr’s disinterested and active willing- 
ness to advance the interest of struggling talent, and stretch 


more permanent place in the German operatic repertory than 
any other of his operas—which has charmed thousands, and 
will charm thousands more. Five-and-thirty years subsequently, 
it was with this opera, which had been, as it were, his greeting 
to Cassel, that the master took his leave of the conductor’s seat, 
from which he had so long directed the orchestra. As with 
Jessonda, most of Spohr’s other operas were composed during 
his residence in Cassel. They are Der Berggeist (1825) ; Pietro 


out a helping hand to want. Spohr was a man better known by | von Albano (1827) ; Der Alchymist (1830) ; and Die Kreutzfahrer 


his fruits than by what he merely appeared to many. 


(1844). Indeed, we may assign the composition of most of 


Let us take a rapid survey of that fertile existence, which | Spohr’s greater works to the period of his sojourn in Cassel ; 


has now reached its close. Louis Spohr was born, in Brunswick, 


of his oratorios, then composed, we may mention: Die letzten 


on the Sth April, 1784, His father, a physician, having removed | Dienge, Des Heilanc’s letzte Stunden, Der Fall Babylons, Vater- 


to Seesen, Spohr passed most of his childhood in that little 
town. The rector of the college there, Riemenschneider, was 


Unser, ete. ; as well as six symphonies, the majority of the violin 
concertos, numerous quartets, an immense number of most 


Spohr’s first musical instructor, after Spohr’s father, who | beautiful songs, etc. 


intended his son for scientific pursuits, unwillingly yielding to 


After twelve years of uninterrupted domestic happiness, 


the child’s precocious partiality for art, and his mother’s prayers, | death broke in upon the peaceful house, which we all know—a 


had consented that Spohr should receive lessons on the violin 


seriously following up, however, his scientific education at the 


, | house which, as the retreat of retired and creative genius, will 
for ever be sacred to us inhabitants of Cassel. To the unutter- 


same time. A refugee, Dufour, very little better qualified for | able grief of the great master, Dorothea Spohr died on the 20th 
the task, now assisted the Rector. After the boy, then only | November, 1834. Her harp-playing had been silenced long 
eight years of age, had displayed, in several attempts at com- | before, as her persevering a and frequent performances 


position, the most decisive — his futher himself consented | in London (1819) had so ex 


that his musical education s 


austed her as to compel her to give 


ould henceforth be pursued in the | up entirely her beloved instrument, and devote her attention, 


capital of the Duchy. In Brunswick, Spohr received » short | more than she had done, to the piano. Her death deprived her 


course of theoretical instruction, the only instruction of the kind | husband of a faithful companion in life and art. 


he latter, 


he ever had in his life, from the organist, Hartung, while he | now cultivated in solitary grief, speedily, however, exerted its 
continued his violin pleying under the direction of Kanisch, | wonderful influence, diverting the attention of the sorrow- 


Maucourt, and Franz 
1799—that is to say, be 


ck, successively. On the 23rd October, | stricken master from his loss, and cheering up his spirits. Some 
fore he was sixteen years old—he | years later, he met with the devoted love of a second wife, also 


obtained his appointment as chamber-musician to the Duke. A | an enthusiastic admirer of art, in the daughter of the distin- 


professional journey with his teacher Eck, to Russia (1803) was 


followed (1804) by the first independent tour of the young artist 


ished jurist, B. W. Pfeiffer, and married her in January, 1836, 
is domestic existence was afterwards unclouded, until he met 


himself through Germany—a tour which immediately produced | with another heavy loss, namely the death, in 1838, of the 


him an abundant harvest of reputation and honours. In the 
year following, the Duke of Gotha appointed him Concertmeister. 
In Gotha, Spohr married Madlle. Dorothea Scheidler, already 
celebrated as a virtuosa on the harp. In her he found a most 
faithful wife, as well as one allied to him by art. To this time 
belong, besides numerous other works, the oratorio: Das jiingste 
Gericht, and the opera: Der Zweikampf mit der Geliebten. In 1813, 
Spohr was summoned to the Imperial Theater an der Wien. 
During the Congress of the following year, his violin-playing 
delighted the crowd of potentates and notabilities assembled in 
the Austrian capital. His world-wide reputation dates from 
this time. It was then he composed his Faust —of which 
several pieces, especially the “ F'est-Polonaise,” made the round 
of Europe—and, in addition to several instrumental works, the 
oratorio: Das befreite Deutschland, which created great enthu- 
siasm in men’s minds at that crisis. After a journey to Italy 
(in the year 1817) Spohr was appointed Musch-director at the 
Stadttheater of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. In this city he com- 
posed his charming Zemire und Azor, His love of a 
caused him, shortly afterwards, to throw up his place an 
make a journey to England, where he was welcomed as no 
artist has been welcomed since the days of Handel. Brilliant 
offers from the court, however, could not overcome his love of 
home, After completing his second symphony in London, 
he returned to Germany and proceeded to Dresden, where he 
Temained, until, at the invitation of the Elector, William ILI., 
that memorable patron of art, he assumed the direction of our 
electoral Capelle. 

At the very commencement of his labours in this position, 
there occurred a circumstance, whose lasting results have made 
for Spohr a reputation apart from his artistic fame. Sacrificing 
his own interest, for he renounced his right to a benefit concert 
to which he was entitled every year, he founded the Fund for 
the Widows and Orphans of members of the Electoral Orchestra 
The establishment of the Cicilien-Verein, also, dates from the 
year of his appointment. The fact of his settling in our city 
appears to have speedily exercised a beneficial effect on his 
reative powers, for, shortly after becoming one of our fellow- 


youngest of his three daughters by his first marriage. The last 
twenty years of his life were rich in the highest professional 
honours, The English were loudest in their homage. In 
obedience to an express invitation, Spohr conducted, in Septem- 
ber, 1839, the grand Norwich Festival, at which his oratorio, 
Des Heilands letzten Stunden, excited such enthusiasm, that he 
was requested to compose a similar work for the following Fes- 
tival (1842), The oratorio produced in consequence of this 
request—an oratorio which, from its very plan, calculated for 
the very large number of the executants, is one of the grandest 
ever written—is Der Fall Babylons. Spohr was unable to con- 
duct this work at the Festival, from being refused leave of 
absence. ‘Two grand concerts, however, in the July of the 
following year, at Exeter Hall and the Hanover-square Rooms, 
recompensed him for his disappointment. The oratorio was 
performed at both these concerts, and the most enthusiastic 
applause showered on the composer. In 1847, a tribute of 
respect was paid him on German, and, moreover, Hessian 
ground; any want of the stormy, impetuous manifestations of 
large numbers being counterbalanced by the warmest sympathy 
and the most admirably-conceived arrangements. The inhabi- 
tants of Cassel will always faithfully remember the 20th and 
22nd January, 1847, on which days was celebrated the five-and- 
twentieth anniversary of Spohr’s appointment as the chief of 
our Capelle. From that time the master belonged as a citizen 
also to our capital, the magistrates having honoured him and 
themselves by conferring on him the freedom of the city.. This 
act of homage in his native land was followed in the June of the 
same year by another in England, where, in compliance with a 
request to that effect, Spohr presided at the performance of 
three of his oratorios, at three concerts. After this, he spent 
the stormy times of revolution in active professional retirement. 
In March, 1848, he wrote his magnificent sestet for two violins, 
two viols, and two violoncellos, afterwards occupying himself 
principally in replacing the dialogue of Faust by recitative, and 
expanding the two acts into three. After 1853, when with 
astounding youthfulness and freshness, he displayed his whole 
creative power in the septet for pianoforte, two stringed, and 





citizens, he produced (1822) his Jessonda, which has taken a 
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four wind instruments, he wrote several works, though they did 
not please him probably, as he never published them. His 
labours as a conductor, after he had been pensioned, on the 22nd 
November, 1857, were confined to conducting a representation 
of Jessonda, at the Prague Musical Festival, July the 8th, 1858, 
and a concert got up in his honour, April 12th, 1859, by one of 
his pupils, J. J. Bott, Capelmeister at Meiningen, on which 
occasion only compositions by Spohr were performed. 

In consequence of his breaking his arm, January, 1858, Spohr 
was cogatie’ to renounce his beloved violin-playing. It was 
many years, indeed, since his magical execution had been pub- 
licly heard, in solo performances, properly so called ; it was only 
in private circles that it continued to delight many. His attempts 
at composition, also, were abandoned after his accident, a 
Requiem already commenced being left unfinished, as the master 
felt that the evening of his life, during which no one can work, 
had set in. That evening has now changed to night, but the 
bright splendour of the day still shines upon us all, as from the 
sun, after it has gone down, and we are justified in saying that 
that splendour will never pale. Louis Spohr’s creations are 
a legacy bequeathed to thousands, to be handed down by them 
to their posterity. His melodies still resound, and his name 
stands, like a Memnonian pillar erected in the history of music, 
Grateful pupils, themselves now masters, look back towards him 
from many a province of Germany, nay, even from foreign lands, 
with his example, urging them to exertion, in their memory. 
Countless numbers who have heard, or will hear, his tone- 
pictures, the nobleness of which has been surpassed by no 
German composer, and, indeed, by no composer in the world, 
think, with respectful enthusiasm, of him who created such 
lovely, such magnificent works. And we, his fellow-citizens, 
shall remember with joy that, in many respects, he was our own, 
that he created on our soil so much that was wonderfully 
beautiful, and that we had long had among us one endowed with 
the highest genius. C. A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DONALD DUNCAN’S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow spirit 
THE PRINCE’S USQUEBEAUGAH, a much admired and 18s Do 
delicious spirit .. ee es ee ee oe " . 4 P 
DONALD DUNCAN'S Celebrated Registered DD. Whiskey 208 Do. 
of extraordinary quality and age .. se oe ae ee ‘i 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample forwarded for 
12 postage stamps. Termscash. 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
ANDREW AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA 
AMONTILLADO 











. 15s. per Gallon, 





20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
» 24s, & 28s, “ 
28s. 


terminus, or any station in England, for 1s., per doz., extra, 

“I find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry,”-— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital. 

‘* The flavour and,quality of Messrs. Andrew and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines,”"— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. ANDREW & HUGHES, 

27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E,C 





Al s 8 

R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, ha 

, introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixe 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 

useful in mastication, 62, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlors, Grocers,, &c, dc, 








POPULAR OPERATIC AIRS 


ARRANGED AS 


PIANOFORTE DUETS, 
BY 


RUDOLF NORDMANN. 


nnn rw 


Ah! che la morte, Il Trovatore dee 
Libiamo, brindisi, La Traviata ats 
La donna e mobile, Rigoletto ee 
Bella figlia (Quartet), Rigoletto _... 
Com’ é gentil (Serenade), Don Pasquale 
A te, o cara, Puritani Ae Ms 
Fra poco a me, Lucia di Lammermoor ‘ 
Noble Seigneurs, and Rataplan, Les Huguenots 
O fortune, a ton caprice, Robert le Diable ... 
La mia letizia, Lombardi __.. si 

Il balen, and Di quella pira, Il Trovatore 

Si la stanchezza, 11 Trovatore 

D’ un pensiero, Sonnambula ... 

Suona la tromba, Puritani .. 

Son vergin vezzosa, Puritani... 

Ernani, involami, Ernani 
O luce di quest, Linda 
In questo semplice, Betly 


PE LOR ROR WOO ROR RPP 
ccococoocooeoococcoococcocoocofS 





THE NEW OPERAS 


ARRANGED AS 


PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


BY 


RUDOLF NORDMANN, ~:: 


Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, 3 books, each ... *. 
Balfe’s Satanella, 2 books, each ee a 
Verdi’s Les Vépres Siciliennes, 3 books, each 





THE 


MOST POPULAR DANCE MUSIC 


ARRANGED FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, FOUR HANDS, 
BY 


RUDOLF NORDMANN, 


Laurent’s Satanella Valse... 
Laurent’s Satanella Quadrille 
Laurent’s Dinorah Valse... 
Laurent’s Dinorah Quadrille 
Laurent’s Sicilian Vespers Valse 
Laurent’s Maud Valse 


BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London, 
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pepe Tir Thou art so near and yet so far,” Réverie on Reichardt’s 

ular Lie oe oe oo ae oT or oe 

AG AR (EMANvEt). “Sunset glow” v) ee ee ee 

BADARZEWSKA. “* Marie, ou la priére d’une Vierge”.. 

‘‘ BACHIANA,” select pieces (Preludes and Fugues) from the Pianoforte 
works of John Sebastian Bach (not included in the ey ee ad Preludes 
and Fogney, as played in public by Miss Arabella God 

No. ‘*Fuga Scherzando,” in A minor . o ee 

Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach, in B flat on oe 

“‘ Fantasia con fughetta,” in D ve ee ee ee oe 

‘Fantasia con fuga,” in B flat ‘5 = ee oe 

ag mend con fuga,” in A minor.. oe es ee oe 

Two FuguesinC major  .. 

BLUETTR'S CLASSIQUES,” Solocted from the works of the great *Piano- 

forte Composers, Dedicated to Miss Arabella Goddard. 
No. 1. DUSSEK. ‘Ii pastore Alpigiano,” Air Variée., oe oe 
2 } nan. bi a (Zauberflote).. % “a- -< 
Monosta (ditto) .. ee ee ee 
DUSSEK. “ La chasse init ae 
BRISSAC (ae ULES), by “Bella Figlia” (the quartet from Rigoletto 0) 
uando le sere” and “ Ah! fu giusto” om Miller)” 


pea per 


BURGMULLER (F. ) * Blanche,” Polka Mazurka ee ee ee 

CZERKASKI (JosEra), = Bella Contessa Waltzes .. jaye $n Fe 
Sans Souci Galop 

COBHAM (QfAvnice). “The glory of Scotland” (favourite national melodies) 

DAWES (AtBert). The Southdown Polka ee 


EGGHARD (JuLgs). Chanson Erotique Chanson a’ amour ur). ee 
pA ae fA. #F bi ony pe (played by _ Arabella Goddard) ee 
GOMION (E. A.) * ” Romance - e or) oe ee 
HARGIT? C. J. 3 Three Lieder ohne worte ee 
ao —— Blacksmith,” as played by Miss Arabella 
OC r oe . 

HOLMES (Georciana). “eles Btoiles et léur langage,” Nocturne ee oo 
HOLMES (W.H.) “Highland Echo” 

Selection, for the drawing- room, of Pianoforte works 


by ‘celebrated composers. 

No. . ——- ‘\(E. Wolff) .. e oe ee oe ee 

Gaiety. (Hande 
LINDLEY ii) Caprice Bohdme, introducing a popular Bohemian | melody 
MONIOT (Eugene), ‘‘A Summer’s Day,” Romance .. oe ee 
‘*A Summer's Eve”. om ee oe ee 
MONREAL G.) ‘‘La Divina Melodia,” Notturno’ oe ee ee oe 
M’KORKELL(C.) Souvenir de Gluck (Armide) .. oo we 
“ La Joyeuse,” Souvenir ces Champs "Elysées co 8 we 
MEYERBEER S ) Royal Wedding March ee ee ee 
OSBORNE (G. “Pauline,” Nocturne .. ee . ee oe ee 
RICHARDS (Bnituer} “Ethel,” Romance  .. os ee oe te 
ROGERS (Mrs. OC. J.) “Donna Maria,” Réverie.. oo oe on oo 
»» The Arnold Waltz .. ee ee 
»» “Stray thoughts,” six morceaux élégants °. eo 
YARNOLD (Lovisa). Fantasia on ‘Oh, I would wend with thee”., ee 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 
LINTER (Ricarpo). “DON PASQUALE,” introducing ‘‘Com’ 3 gentil”.. 


TWO FLUTES AND PIANOFORTE. 
MINASI (Antonio), ‘‘ Venice,” duo on the “ Carnival of Venice” .. 
ORCAN MUSIC. 
PECH (Dr, James), Introduction and Fugue .. « « «8 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
Repertoire des Bouffes Parisiens, 


No. 1. “Trob-al-Cazar” Waltzes... ae ee ee ee oe 
2. ** Réve d'une nuit d’ été” do, se oe ee ae or) 
3. ‘Les deux Pécheurs” do, pe “a i ée os pre 
4, ‘Les deux aveugles” do, eo os a «e oe 
5. “Le Violoneux” Polka ee oe ee ee ee ° 
6. **Une nuit Blanche” Quadrille “ oe ee ee oe ee 
7. ‘Vent du Soir’ ee ee ee ee oo ee 
fs. ‘Le Violoneux” a oe +“ ee ee se te Oe 


THE BRIDESMAID’S ALBUM. 


No, 1. Bridal Quadrilles ¢ PY Pm ee ee bé Y Like oe 
2, Shorncliffe Waltzes .. «. ee eo oe ee ee ee 
8. Beatrice Mazurka ee eo ee ee ee ee oe ee 
4, Frederick William Waltzes .. oe ee ae @ ee ee 
5. Princess Victoria Quadrilles ., eo +e ee ee eo ee 
6. Polish Varsoviana ee oo os oe ee eo ee ee 
7. Exeter Polka .. °° eo ee ee ee ee ee ee 
8. Aperthorpe Galop oe 
* The Bridesmaid’s Album, complete i in one volume, handsomely bound ;, 





LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO.,, 
(péréT G&N&RAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS), 
244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 


NEW "PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


, PUBLISHED BY 
DUNCAN DAVISON & Co, 
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NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 


ARARAALDADALAN 


ADELAIDA, ‘“ The Cuckoo” ‘Hail, beauteous stranger of the oer). 


“ Sunshine” (“I love the sunshine everywhere”) om 

BAKER (Henry), *‘ The Stepping-stones” oe ee ee ee - 
BENEDICT. “Now thes grow deeper” ‘“ - a ee 
BALFE — W.) “Tm not in love, remember” ;. .. as ee 
Pe take me to thy heart again?” . ee we 


“When first you shone before me”.. 
COBHAM (Maurice), ‘“ “* Awake little Pilgrim” (sacred song) .. 
Look on the brightest side” .. 
CRUWELL (Gorruim,‘ « ‘ Mouraful ying ing mournfully” (with Violin or Flute) 
Where is the sea,” (with Violoncello or Tenor) . 
« ‘Ons night as I did sz. (with Flute and 
Violoncello) 
Extra Violin and Horn, in : eu ‘of Violoncello, each 
ee. ) “Quick arise,maiden mine,” sung b Madlle, ong de Treffz 
DIEHL (Louis). * * ere I seek a distant A sung by M rogue 
ENDERSSOHN (M. ) ee little Jenny” ° ee e 


y * 

FOSTER (Aticr). “ May. merrily shines the morn.” sung by usd 

Rudersdorff. (The Skylark’s Song) .. ee oe 

GREVILLE (The Hon. Mrs.) ‘Oh, I would wend with thee, love”.. oe 

Ditto as a duet for barytoneandsoprano ., 

‘Quand on me donnerait,” duet for soprano 

and tenor oe 
Ditto asa solo, with Guitar accompaniment 
HALEVY (F. ) ae hear us, we implore thee,” Prayer from La Juive .. 

e will be here” (Il va venir—La Juive) .. 
HARGITT (C. G.)  Tomarrow” i (‘Oh ae and joyous were the days 
c 


— o Rs. C. A.) ‘‘The merry lar'! was’ up and singing” (a lament) ee 

MACFA _— (G. A.) “ Paquita,” sung by La Signora Fumagalli 
“*The thoughts of youth” (Poetry by Longfellow) .. ee 
Three four-part songs for two tenors and two basses) 
No. 1. **The fairy’s even song” aa ee ee 
2. “The world’s festivais” .. ee a 
3. a sons and the song” ee 

te vocal parts, each .. 
» *,* Sung with great effect by the Polybyranian and Mr. Henry Leslie's choirs, 
EYERBEER. “This house to love is aly, ° Serenade for two hy mand 

two altos, two tenors, and two basses, without accom- 


» 
” 


BORO RHES EOE BDRoLO RO Sum EERO NO ES HOLD Eo tO RO RO ROR LOM 


” 


paniment in vocal score ee ee ee ° ee 
Separate vocal parts, each.. 
Pe The Lord’s Prayer (English and Latin words), for soprano, 
alto, tenor, a bass, organ ad lib. in sco: éa 
Be rate vocal parts, each . oe ae 
” ere, here on the mountain, 7 Shepherd's song, with 
clarionet obbligato ee ee ee 
7 or violin to the above, “each « es aa pes 
ear to thee,” with violoncello obbligato ee eo ee 
MONK . G.) “Go sit by the summer sea” oe ee Pr 
“The battle of the Baltic,” four-part song ‘? ee ee 
Separate vocal parts, each . a “ea 
MORI (Frawx). “ Wert thou mine,” omg by Mr. Sims Reeves “se ae 
MOZART. “The very angels weep, dear’ ee ee ea 
PECH (Dr. James). ‘‘ Weeds and flowers” ” éa 
PHILLIPS (Lovett). ‘‘ The Christmas Rose,” beautifully illustrated “a 
REICHARDT (A.) ‘‘ Thou art so near and yet so so far” a. aa ee 
“ Are the meant but to deceive me”? eo 


he Harp of Wales,” sung by Mr. Sims 


“net blind man and “summer,” sung by Miss 
Palmer oe 

“ The Suliote war song,” sung by Mr. Santley ; an 

ROGERS irs. C. J.) ‘Flora, or the return of 


RICHARDS (BRINLEY), 


SELIGMANN (Juttvs). ‘‘ Pretty — - cies mn Herr Reichardt: 
STIRLING Away H). poo ~ lf . ory ee 
ST. LEGER (8. G.) ‘ The old willow tree” fed cinyilva hae ite es 


VIVIER (EvGENs), “ The Goatchend” (Le chevrier) ee a ie ee 
* The Exile” (L’Exile) 


os “The Fisherman’s Song” (Chanson du Pécher).. 

‘a “When o’er the meadows green” (with Sons accom- 

0 peaineels sung by Madame Viardot ., «e 

Vio nave past one mer ae oe ee «<a 

WHITE (Crement). ‘ M Donald” ee ee oe ee 


YARNOLD (Louisa). § hy the T Troubadour’s lament ee oe es , ee 
“The maiden’s lament” . tot! wa fi ‘be ts 
«La giovinezza del Poeta”.. se ee oe ee 





JUST RECEIVED FROM ,PARIS, 
LE REPERTOIRE DU CHANTEUR. 
Collections, in 8vo, of French Songs 


for tenor, three tone, two bass, 
contralto, one duos for tenor and bass, one duos for two soprani, 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 
(p&réT G&N&RAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS), 
244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLE-STREET, 
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by the most celebrated composers, ancient 
and modern, classified for different voices in fifteen volumes, each 128. Two 
two soprano, two mezzo-soprano, two 
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EVANS’ 


IMPROVED PATENT 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. W. E. EVANS, 








The extraordinary merits of EVANS’ HARMONIUMS, and their remarkable superiority over 
all other Foreign and English Harmoniums, will be best proved by the following testimonials 
in their favour, received from the most distinguished living Musicians. 


15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square: March 8, 1858, 
Dear Sir,—I have the greatest ‘pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
improved Harmonium. The instrument you left with me I enjoyed playing on 
extremely, and several professional friends who saw and heard it at my house, 
agreed with me entirely in considering your improvements very striking and 
valuable. I must confess that I had before entertained some prejudice against 
this class of instrument, from its monotonous character, but which you have now 


completely removed, 


Mr. W. E. Evans. 


I am, dear Sir, yours ver 
WILLIAM ST RNDALE BENNETT. 


15, North Audley-street: January 28, 1859. 
Dear Sir,—I was truly delighted yesterday listening to your new Harmonium. 
I think it perfection, and feel quite sure of your carrying all before you with it. 
I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
. W. BALFE, 


11, Alpha-road, London: January 30, 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I was very much pleased with the improved Harmonium on which 
you played to me, —— particularly its sweetness of tone; its equality of 
power thr ; and its production of sound simultaneously with 
the touch : At qualities of the utmost value even for the simplest class of music, 
but indispensable for rapid execution and varying expression, which are thus 
brought entirely within the resources of the nent 
I am, dear Sir, yours truly. 
G. A. MACFARREN. 


The Vale, King’s-road, Chelsea: March 19, 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving aw my mee upon your Harmo- 
nium : it is the beet instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 


Yours very truly, 
To Mr. W. E. Evans. 


Mr, W. E. Evans. 





To Mr, W, E. Evans, 


ALFRED MELLON. 





39, Inverness-terrace, Bayswater: January 13, 1859. 

Dear Sir,—Having heard your improved Siermanioen, I state with much satis. 
faction that the advantages I discovered were the ble smooth 
tone, void of all harshness; the quality of the treble with oe tons retaining a 
proper equilibrium throughout the compass, vary rare in keyed instruments; 
also the sound responding quickly to the touch, necessary for the performance of 
different styles of music. 

The second row of keys is a great boon for the execution of Melodies, or Solo 
hn witn an accompanimert, often avoiding the necessity of crossing the hands. 

ith all these advantages your Har truly @ drawing-room 

Yours, dear Sir, trul 

Cl IPRIANI POTTER 

Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 








instrument. 
To Mr. W. E, Evans. 


I have examined the Harmonium with ‘the modifications introduced by Mr. 
Evans, of Sheffield, and have no hesitation in ry aot a high Spare of its quality 
and capabilities. Its tone is more than delicate, and yet with sufficient 
power for any purpose to which instruments ef this n can fairly be 
applied ; while satisfactory means are adopted to ensure ew of artizule- 
tion without the use of what is termed the. “percussion action. 

The Harmonium, in particular, as arranged by Mr. Evays with ‘two claviers is 
a great improvement on the ordinary construction, and will be found capable of 
beautiful effects. HENRY SMART. 


Februrary, 4, 1859, 


The improvements made by Mr. Evans in the construction of Harmoniums 
are important and of great value. 

One of these instruments, -with two claviers and a pedal board, would be a 
much better substitute. for the Organ in a te -room than the ordinary 


Chamber Organ with four or five stops. 


BEST, 
January 22, 1859. Organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 





COMPASS 5 OCTAVES FROM CC TO C, 61 NOTES. 





One Row of Vibrators and the newly-invented Wind Indicator 


With Three Stop 


With Pive Stope 
pression, Wind In 


With Eight Stops, Diapason Treble, Dia 
Expression, Sordine, and Fortes, Wind 


icator, d&c. oo oe ee 


ndicator, &. .. 








ciana Treble, 


Bass, Bourdon, Clarion, Bassoon, 
pisinn Bass, Expression, Knee Pedal, and Wind Indicator. 
the upper row, the same as No. 8, oo ee oe oe 








With Thirteen additional Bourdon Notes to CCC, and the Wind Sdiene 
s and Unison Trebles, ve: werful ; es’ Call ada - for leadin, 
public Worship. Wind Indicator, &c. .. = oe . _ 7 . 
ay ay artiad Sigs, Bass, Bourdon, Principe and » 


m Bass, Double Diapason, =nme, 


wee Ten Stops, Diapason Treble, Diapason Bass, Double Diapason, eciieis Voix 
Celeste, Sordine, Expression, Full Organ, and Two Fortes, Wind Indicator, &c. 


With ——— hy nm Diapason, Double Diapason, Priucipal, Oboe, _. 
Voix Celeste, Sordine, Expression, and Two 
Organ, Wind phe &e. .. oe ee oe eo eo ee 


THE NEW PATENT ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUMS WITH TWO ROWS 


With Nine “1 Diapason Treble, Diapason Bass, Double Diapason, Bourdon, Dul- 
Bass, Expression, Knee Pedal, and Wind Indicator. 


The Dulciana Stop on the upper row of keys forms an accompaniment to the 5 cane 

voice, or to any stop on the lower row used as a Solo .. oe oo 

With le adam gy Shope Diapason Treble, Double Diapason, Principal, Oboe, Dia- 
¢ Voix Celeste, Sordine, Dulciana. ‘Treble, 

- er wr on 


This Instrument is also made with a complete wg of German Pedals of two Octaves, 
and a fourth with independent Pedal Reeds .. cet hae Lon 85 90 


ROSEWOOD. 


OAK, 
Guineas, 


MAHOGANY. 


-_ Bass, 
rtes, Full 
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